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INFLUENCE OF EMINENT PIETY ON THE HUMAN MIND. 


AN opinion is entertained to a certain extent, that superior mental 
cultivation is inconsistent with distinguished attainments in holiness. It 
is supposed that deep and thorough scholarship is incompatible with pure 
and elevated religious affections. Before proceeding, therefore, to a direct 
consideration of the subject, it may be proper to look at some of the reasons 
why this idea has been entertained. 

One cause of the prevalence of this opinion, is the want of enlargement 
of mind on the part of some pious students. An individual does not see the 
bearing of a particular study upon his piety, or upon his future profession, 
and consequently renounces it in disgust, or attends to it with an utter 
indifference. He thus loses sight of the fact that his mind is an 
instrument, in a great degree unfitted for work, and that it is of little 
importance whether he has knowledge of his future profession or not, so 
long as his mind is rude and shapeless. His great object is not instruction, 
it is education; it is not acquisition, it is dicipline. But if he allows his 
mind to fasten on the secularity of his study, or on its want of correspond- 
ence with his future profession, he will not, as a general thing, advance 
either in piety or in science. 

Another cause of the prevalence of the idea, to which I have alluded, 
arises from the injudicious remarks which some eminently pious men have 
made, in their diaries, respecting the worthlessness of human learning. 
Owing, perhaps, to a defect in early education, to a temptation into which 
they have been betrayed, or to want of Christian candor, they have uttered 
sentiments adverse to the general current of their thoughts—sentiments 
which have been eagerly seized upon and made the excuse or the occasion, 
in some instances, of a nearly total neglect of mental discipline and im- 
provement. Such sentiments should be counteracted and neutralized by 
opinions on the other side equally decisive and far more numerous. 

Again, the prevalence of this idea may be ascribed in part to the perver- 
sion of a few texts of Scripture. From passages like that wherein it is 
asserted that God has chosen the weak things of this world to confound 
the wise, it has been most absurdly inferred that human knowledge is of 
little value. But all the passages and facts of Scripture, which relate to 
this subject, are to be taken in connection. Why did God choose Moses 
for the leader of his people through the desert, a man learned in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians? Why select Solomon, the wisest of the children 
of men, to build his temple 2? Why was the man educated at the feet of Ga- 
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malicl, inspired to write almost one half of the New Testament, and to pub- 
lish the name of his Saviour in almost every land of the Roman dominions? 
Why must the priest’s lips keep knowledge, and why were schools of the 
prophets so early founded, and continued for so many ages? ‘The truth is, 
that one simple principle of the New ‘Testament would determine the whole 
question. We are commanded to present to God our bodies and souls as a 
living sacrifice :—not our souls without cultivation, but with all possible 
cultivation and enlargement. We are as really commanded to discipline 
and perfect our understanding, and to present the fruits of it to the Lord, 
as we are that which relates to any other part of ourselves. 

Another cause of the erroneous idea, which I am endeavoring to combat, 
is found in the prominence which has been given to literary ambition as a 
motive for effort. Our plans of study have been based for ages on the 
principle of competition. It has, in a considerable degree, swallowed up 
all other incitements to literary effort. Religious students have either 
yielded to the impulses of this powerful motive, and been subjected to all 
its disastrous effects, or they have quietly relinquished the literary object 
before them, and have been contented with mediocrity of attainment and 
usefulness. ‘I'he inquiry does not seem to have been made whether there 
were or were not motives for effort equally strong, and less objectionable 
in their character. One marked effect of the prevalence of the motive of 
ambition, has been a belief in the minds of many pious and estimable 
persons, that there was an inseparable connection between the exercise of 
bad passions and the attainment of eminent knowledge. 

I am now prepared to present some considerations in favor of the pro- 
position, that piety is eminently beneficial in its effects on the mind. 

Eminent piety will tend to give an increased importance to the human 
mind in gencral. ‘The mental constitution, is the work of the Creator, and 
displays exquisite skill in its formation and its adaptedness to the uses for 
which it was designed. The man of pious fecling will love to trace the 
proofs of divine wisdom, which are visible in his mind, as well as elsewhere. 
fe will see, in a clearer light than other men, the high destiny of the 
human soul. He will learn to think of it with more seriousness, and will 
attach to it an importance commensurate, in some degree, with its powers, 
and the end of its creation. One reason why the worldly-minded professor 
of religion regards with such apathy his own condition, and the ruined 
state of multitudes around him, is his utterly inadequate ideas of the value 
of the human mind. He does not separate the material from the immortal, 
the transitory from the permanent. He looks on the world of rational 
agents very much as he does on any of the animal tribes, as created to 
breathe, to eat, to sleep, to play and to perish. It is not so where Chris- 
tianity exerts its full influence. There a solicitude is awakened and 
sustained by a sense of what the mind is, and of what it is able to accom- 
plish. One fundamental reason why men are held in civil bondage, in 
any part of the earth, is the want of a vivid apprehension that those men 
have minds rational and immortal. Impart to a community a strong and 
abiding impression of the presence of God, of the reality of eternity, of the 
importance of a state of probation, and every intellectual shackle will be 
sundered. ‘The mind is not seen in its real dignity, except in the light of 
another world. Looking at it as immortal, the importance of its cultiva- 
tion, and of its perfect discipline, is immensely increased. 

Lhe infiuence of eminent picty is seen in leading the scholar to an inti- 
mate acquaintance with his own mind. The habit of self-inspection is 
smportant in regard to the intellectual progress as well as to the spiritual. 
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There is no toiling successfully in darkness, An individual must know his 
mental constitution, the defects and the excellencies of his education, what 
remedies to apply to those defects, how his mind has been influenced 
under various outward causes, and in what way he can secure it against 
further injury. One reason which prevents a frequent and thorough 
mental analysis, is literary pride. Many men are not willing to know 
precisely on what ground they stand. ‘They are conscious of serious 
mental deficiencies, but they are not willing to have them pointed out, 
or to dwell upon them themselves. But he who has been disciplined in 
the school of Christ, has divested himself of pride and self-conceit. ‘There 
is no dark corner in his mind, which he is not willing to examine. ‘There 
is no weak point, which he is not ready to investigate. His habits of 
moral self-investigation have both given him courage to undertake this 
inward review, and power to do it. He is not accustomed to shrink at 
the moral corruption and imperfection within him; why should he at the 
mental irregularities and disproportions which he may witness. He has 
the habit of looking difficulties which respect himself, calmly and firmly in 
the face. He has the humility which will bear the trial of permitting his 
faults to be pointed out. ‘The man will wish to be estimated as he is in 
reality. He will not desire to obtain credit for what he is not. 

Eminent piety will have the effect to give to an individual a good 
practical gudgment. An imposing hindrance to intellectual effort, is the 
habit of over-estimating a particular branch of study. It is perfectly 
obvious that all the powers of the human mind cannot be developed in one 
direction, or by an exclusive attention to one pursuit. A single tendency 
cannot be nurtured to a great extent without weakening or destroying 
another. It is not needful, indeed, that an individual should be an univer- 
sal scholar ; but, in order to develope all the powers of his mind, he must 
have a general acquaintance with science and literature. ‘There is a cor- 
respondence between the material world and the human mind. Created 
nature must be studied in its various parts, before the mind can receive all 
the benefits from it which its Creator intended. So it is with truth of every 
kind. There is an adaptation of it, in all its forms, to some powers and 
aspects of the human mind. God has not been parsimonious in furnishing 
aliment for the nurturing of the souls which he has formed. Now the man, 
who is the most familiar with the character and with the providence of 
God, is prepared to apprehend truth of all kinds, not only in a higher degree 
than other men, but in better proportions. He is in the habit of looking at 
universal truth. He has the key which unlocks the treasures of the 
material and moral world. Other things being equal, he has a better 
practical judgment. The religious truth which he has contemplated, he 
has been accustomed to refer to an invariable system—the Bible. The 
actions which he has performed, he has compared with an unerring stand- 
ard—the Divine Law. Of course he has a better internal director, in his 
judgment, than other men have. 

Another advantage of the eminently pious student, is the aid which he 
derives from his conscience. Rapid progress in knowledge is not com- 
patible with inward uneasiness. ‘The conscience must be in its healthiest 
and best state, or in a condition of extreme torpor, to allow a scholar to 
prosecute his studies constantly, and to the highest advantage. Such men 
as Hume, Diderot, and Laplace, pursued their intellectual studies with great 
calmness and self-possession, probably in part from the fact, that their con- 
science had either been perverted, or wholly silenced. But the intermediate 
state between that and the possession of a good conscience, both towards 
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God and towards man, is full of delay and difficulty. The scholar, who 
with an enlightened conscience is living in conformity with the world, is 
at war with his own improvement. ‘T he inward feeling that his heart is 
not in a right condition, is a constant source of uneasiness. When about 
to engage in a protracted intellectual exercise, he cannot escape the con- 
viction, that another thing is more needful first. ‘The feeling of insecurity 
in regard to his eternal state, harasses him wherever he goes. Now, no 
condition of mind is more inconsistent with an uniform advance in knowl- 
edge than this. It weakens the resolution, and throws a chill over the 
brightest intellectual prospects. ‘The student is sometimes even compelled 
to stop, and engage in some direct religious exercise, as a sort of penance 
or quictus to an alarmed conscience. But the eminent Christian has none 
of these misgivings. If he has not, at all times, an assured hope of heaven, 
still he has a a prevailing and delightfal conviction that he has secured his 
eternal salvation, and that if he should be cut off in the midst of an in- 
tellectual exercise, all would be well. He can thus act with undivided 
power. Every thing within him is harmonious. Conscience has become 

a powerful auxiliary to his intellect. 

Distinguished picty is eminently conducive to intellectual advancement, 
by the serenity and purity which it spreads over the affections. How totally 
unfit is the man of proud and of self-sufficient feelings for investigating any 
of the truths of natural science. Questions connected with the higher 
mathematics, and with the nature of the soul, require that the affec- 
tions should be in a state of calm serenity, so that the mind can fasten on 
pure truth, undimmed by the mists of passion or prejudice. What con- 
nection have the elevated truths of astronomy, with the impure dreams of 
the sensualist? None at all. It is, doubtless, true, that a love for a 
particular literary pursuit may become so strong as to amount to a passion, 
which will swallow up every thing else, and in fact, cut off a man from 
human sympathy, and make him an exile from social life. Some of the 
French analytical philosophers have appeared to rid themselves of every 
thing but simple, dry intellect. Still it is capable of the fullest proof, that 
this is not a condition best adapted to intellectual improvement. Intellect 
cannot flourish in a desert. Man cannot pervert or overlook any part of 
that constitution which the Creator has given him, without injury to all the 
other parts. ‘The cultivation of the social affections is necessary to the 
highest intellectual progress. ‘The connection between all the parts of the 
human constitution is intimate, and is not to be trifled with. Destroy the 
affections, and as a general thing you cripple the intellect. Blot out a 
human sympathy, and you destroy mental energy. What is termed an 
original thought, depends, in no inconsiderable degree, upon original emo- 
tions. Some of the more important works of reasoning, as well as those of 
the imagination, would have never seen the light had it not been for the 
social affections. It is of incalculable importance, therefore, that the 
affections of the soul should be refined by Christianity. They will be thus 
purified from disorders. ‘They will flow forth towards praiseworthy objects, 
and will come into that state which will qualify them to be the assistants 
and the handmaids of the intellect. 

The influence of eminent piety upon the memor y, ts by no means unimpor- 
tant. The best rule, probably, which could be given, for the cultivation of 
that power of the mind, is a conscientious and habitual utterance of the 
truth on all subjects. What is termed a deceitful or treacherous memory, 
if not always, is generally occasioned by loose and desultory habits in 
conversation, and intercourse with society. Now the eminently pious man 
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is conscientious in regard to all his minor duties, and less important 
promises and engagements. ‘ His lips still speak the thing they mean; 
he swears to his own hurt and changes not.” His intercourse with his 
fellow-men is marked by unbending rectitude, by exact propriety, by un- 
deviating adherence to the rule of the Saviour, of doing to others as 
he would have others do to him. A material defect in these points is 
inconsistent with eminent piety. Such is the connection between moral 
and mental rectitude, that good habits in the former will have an immediate 
and strong tendency to produce good habits in respect to the Jatter. 

Eminent piety will furnish the most powerful motives to intellectual 
effort. One of these motives is the utility of every talent and attainment. 
Jn proportion to the depth of a man’s religion, will be his conviction that 
he has no superfluous means for doing good—that he has not a particle of 
power which may be squandered. As he sees the openings on every side 
of him for active exertion, he will deeply regret that he has no more re- 
sources. ‘The great fact of his lamentable deficiency, will be ever pressing 
upon him. His intimate acquaintance with the providence of God, and 
his habit of seizing upon all occasions for benefitting his fellow-men, 
will compel him to add as much as possible to his mental resources, and to 
subject the use of them all to the rules of a rigid economy. Another 
motive of commanding weight, is the belief that he is not only accountable 
for all his actual power, but for all posstble attainments ; not only for what 
he zs, but for what he can be. He knows that he is to render account for 
slighted opportunity as well as for perverted talent. Some of the darkest 
pages, which the light of the final day will disclose, will belong to the 
history of those who have buried their talents in the earth. They had 
minds, but they let them run to waste. ‘They had the principle of immor- 
tal life, which they might have girded with strength, and made fair as the 
garden of the Lord, but they neglected to do it. Now the enlightened 
and consistent Christian, is distinguished from all other men by his deep 
and habitual acknowledgment of the providence of God. He presses on 
in the path of intellectual existence, because to retrace is guilt, to stand 
still is guilt. Ie does not allow the claims of a false modesty to deter him 
from his purpose. He makes the most unremitted effort to develope and 
expand the faculties which have been given to him. Another motive of 
great urgency is a desire to secure the approbation of his Maker. He has 
placed the securing of his favor, as a definite and most delightful object 
before him. He knows that he cannot worthily celebrate that name to 
which he owes all his blessings, but he wishes to render to it the homage 
of the highest excellence which he can command. He feels a noble desire 
to serve God in the most vigorous exercise of the understanding of which 
he is capable. He learns to live as in the divine presence. ‘There is 
always a commanding object before him—the same in sickness and health, 
in despondency and in joy, in the solemn hour of midnight reflection, in 
the bustle of active scenes, in life and in death. The more he contem- 
plates this great motive, the more inspiring and ennobling does it become. 
It is not like the fire of ambition, which blazes for a moment, and is either 
consumed, or consumes its wretched victim. That yields no support in 
the day of adversity, this gathers strength in the fire and in the flames; 
that cannot bear the solemn scrutiny of conscience, this acquires vigor 
from the most severe self-examination ; that shrinks from the glance of the 
omniscient eye, this rejoices in the notice of Him whose favor is life. 

The eminently pious man, in attending first to his moral character and 
relations to God, is in the path of obedience to the divine admonition, 
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Seck first the kingdom of God. The necessary things which will be 
added thereunto, doubtless include intellectual as well as material blessings. 
The pious man does not look so much from nature up to nature’s God, as 
from God to nature. He studies the great original before he gazes upon 
his works. Ile is first baptized with the fire of the Holy Ghost, before he 
contemplates these material heavens. He thus obtains an excellent 
preparation of mind and of heart to understand and fully to relish those 
sciences, which describe portions of his work, or combinations of those 
elements which he has formed. It is beyond all question the best course 
for an individual to study Revelation primarily and thoroughly. A heathen 
has only the book of natural theology to study, and must reach the Creator, 
if at all, by comparatively slow and toilsome steps. But those persons who, 
in a land enjoying the light of revealed truth, endeavor to study the works 
of God, without resorting to the Bible, in order to come to a practical 
belief of his existence, will probably rest in a religion of poetry and sen- 
sibility. 


It is a serious mistake to suppose that the time of a scholar is lost by the 
faithful discharge of his religious duties. Some students imagine it to be 
a great burden that they are required by their Maker to pray, to keep the 
Sabbath holy, and to read the Bible seriously and constantly. But it may 
be safely aflirmed, that he who observes the Sabbath day with the most 
delight, other things being equal, will be the most successful student 
during the following week. ‘The maxim of Luther, that to pray well is to 
study well, is true in more senses than one. In addition to the blessing of 
God, which it secures, it has a necessary and direct connection with in- 
tellectual attainment. ‘The commands of God are adapted to the constitu- 
tion of man; to sin against them, is to sin against our own mind and body 
as well as soul. ‘There is reason to believe that in the most flourishing 
period of religion yet to be, the human mind will be developed and cul- 
tivated in a far higher degree than has ever been witnessed on earth. 
There will be a millennium of taste and genius, not preceding, but follow- 
ing and resulting from a millennium of religion. There will be that 
humility and purity of heart which are consequent from piety, and which 
will powerfully aid all intellectual researches, and which will strengthen 
every intellectual faculty. There will be more thoughtful walkers, like 
Newton, on the margin of the great ocean of truth. God will be wor- 
shipped by myriads of cultivated as well as holy worshippers. It will be 
seen by all intelligent creatures that atheism is folly, that religious indiffer- 
ence is folly, that want of eminent piety is folly, and that a good under- 
standing have all they who keep God’s commandments. 





IMPORTANCE OF A CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 


‘THERE are many considerations which show the importance of the cul- 
tivation, in this country, of an elevated Christian Literature. In the first 
place, there will be a great number of human beings to be affected by it. 
It would be of, comparatively, little importance to have a Christian litera- 
ture in Holland. The Dutch language will never be widely diffused, 
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The population of the country is nearly stationary. But here the case is 
very different. Our population is spreading its roots to the river, and its 
branches to the sea. <A few generations hence, many millions, on the 
American continent, will speak the English language. Let a man estimate, 
if he can, the influence of a single publication, or a single able work, 
when there shall be fifty millions of adult, intelligent readers, when books 
shall issue from the press, in number and in rapidity, of which we can 
have now little conception. 

In the second place, the number of educated men in this country is 
rapidly increasing. ‘There are about fourteen thousand alumni of our 
colleges living. Not far from thirty-eight hundred are members of the 
colleges. About fifty collegiate institutions are in operation. At the 
present rate of increase there will be, in twenty years more, one hun- 
dred. Four new ones will be soon established in the single State of 
New York ; and when this is accomplished, there will be portions of that 
State one hundred and fifty miles from either of the eight colleges. Ina 
few years hence, the State of Ohio will need as many colleges as the whole 
of New England, if education is to keep pace at all with the growth of 
population. She has now six or seven chartered colleges, while the oldest 
has been in existence less than thirty years, and all but one, less than ten 
years. 

Look forward, therefore, to the year 1850—one hundred colleges in 
this country—all advancing gradually in the career of improvement, all 
drawing around them preparatory schools, and opening their doors to the 
higher seminaries ; all collecting together ten thousand scholars, with seven 
hundred instructors, having access, in the aggregate, to one million of 
volumes of books ; and ten thousand families, in nearly as many towns, 
connected with these colleges, in the most near and important relation- 
ship. In view of these facts, how important it is, that there should 
be a Christian literature. Christianity, pure as it came from heaven, 
should pervade and sweetly blend and mingle with all the rays of human 
genius. 

In the third place, men of taste and talent, in greater and greater num- 
bers, are coming under the dominion of their Sovereign and Redeemer. 
Shall they be brought into contact with rude and uncultivated taste ? 
Shall a wish to return to their previous opinions and habits ever enter into 
their hearts? Shall they not find the ways of wisdom to be ways of 
enlarged thought, and of elevated sentiment; that the cross of Christ is 
no cramping iron on the human faculties, that Christianity opens to its 
possessors boundless fields of knowledge, and is adapted to the intellect of 
man, in its highest developments ? 

In the fourth place, our population is ready to be acted upon ; it is 
ready to be moulded by a vigorous Christian literature. We were not 
prepared for it in our colonial state. We were not prepared for it in our 
revolutionary period, nor in the years immediately subsequent. We were 
employed in laying the foundations of our civil government. 

There is a period, or there are periods, in the history of every nation, 
when the great currents of thought receive their direction, when the organs 
of intellectual life begin to move. Of what immense benefit had it been 
to England, in all subsequent ages, if her Elizabethan era had been a 
Christian era ; if the great men who then toiled in the fields of knowledge, 
had been Boyles and Miltons. How different would have been the destiny 
of France, if her literary men of the age of Louis XIV. had been Pascals 
and Fenelons ; if that gorgeous constellation of intellect had been tempered 
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with the mild beams of Christianity. low bright might have been the 
pages of her now blood-stained history! The traveller on the fields of 
Flanders, might not have been compelled to stop, and inquire the cause of 
those rank tufts of corn, and those luxuriant patches of grass, which now 
meet his eye. Hell would not then have opened her mouth, without 
measure, under ill-fated France. It was learning without religion, that 
did the horrible work. It was the negative, or the infidel, or the licentious 
literature of antecedent years. It was because that in the age of Louis 
XIV., the forming age of France, men thought, and wrote, and reasoned, 
irrespective of the Bible. 

The great lesson which these facts teach us, is, to be on our guard— 
to seize the favorable moment—to pre-occupy the ground. Our state of 
probation in this respect is not past. We have not left it on record, to our 
disgrace, that we could be satisfied with powerful intellectual resources dis- 
connected from moral obligation. With a few exceptions, we have no per- 
manent literature now. We have written no Analogy, no Principia, no Pil- 
grim’s Progress, no Paradise Lost. We have nothing which can be called 
a national literature. It is only indulging a useless vanity, and placing an 
obstacle in the way of our future success, to think that we have. Our 
literature is yet to be created. ‘Those great controlling influences, which 
lift themselves into the upper firmament of thought, which are to be 
like the polar light, always visible and always to be regarded, are yet to 
be collected together. Light is here. There are scattered rays every 
where. But they have not been concentrated into reigning and radiant 
orbs. The fourth day is not come. 

There are men among us, capable of furnishing original and funda- 
mental productions. ‘The remark, which is frequently made, that we are 
attached to a light and superficial literature, and, like children, pleased 
with excitement, is not entirely true. There is a considerable number of 
men, who judge of a production according to its intrinsic worth, who in 
their common reading, are accustomed to analyze and refer to general 
principles. New England, on this very point, is exerting an influence, 
which is felt to Detroit and Mobile. Instances of bad taste, which occur 
in the productions of our western brethren, are explained as demanded in 
a new country, or as atoned for in the existing circumstances. Boston 
exerts the same influence on Cincinnati, that London does on Boston. If 
we are guilty, we fear, whatever we may say to the contrary, the condem- 
natory voice which is coming over the waters. So our western friends, 
however much they may despise the little territory east of the Hudson, are 
extremely sensitive in regard to the opinion which shall be entertained of 
them here. 

A great object, therefore, an ultimate object, which all our colleges, and 
which every man educated in them, should have in view, now and forever, 
is the highest possible cultivation of science and literature IN CONNECTION 
with religion. It is an object great enough for the consecration of every 
energy, physical and mental and moral, which God has given us. Here 
may be exhibited a vigor of intellect, a purity of taste, a strength and 
fervor of religious feeling—all in delightful combination, such as the old 
world has never yet seen. 

Now is the time. We have separation enough from the other continents. 
We have sphere enough. We have no need to record our discoveries on 
columns of stone, to be wearily deciphered by some subsequent age. We 
may spread them out before a great people. We may record them on ten 
thousand living and breathing hearts. 
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The possession of such a literature 1s consistent with an earnest attention 
to the Greek and Roman classics. 

A strenuous attempt has been made to maintain the position that the 
classics do not furnish materials of thought—that if they were all cut off 
in a single night by some Caliph Omar, or General Amrou, there would be 
little cause for lamentation. Now the reverse of this is undeniably the 
fact. ‘I'here are, and there forever will be, in them, materials for thought. 
In one sense, there is no exhausting the literature of any’ age. Materials 
for thinking will be gathered from the past in all the future changes of 
society. One age is not set over against another age simply. It is set 
over against all others. Illustrations from the arts and sciences of Greece 
and Rome can be gathered now, which eould not have been suggested two 
hundred years ago. On the other hand, in some future aspect of society, 
certain events which transpired long since may give rise to original and 
important trains of thought. Every age is immortal. Individuals may 
die and be forgotten, but the collected wisdom, the embodied sense of 
every generation will live till time shall be no longer. Because William 
Cowper translated Homer, and William Gifford translated Juvenal, is the 
inference to be made that we have the whole material of thought which 
can be furnished by the poet of Scio, or the satirist of Rome?! Would 
the best possible translation of Paradise Lost into French, exhaust that 
amazing effort of human genius? Rays of thought emanate, in all 
directions, from an original author; which a score of translators cannot 
gather up. Suppose an individual is deeply interested in such writers as 
Plato, Pindar, ‘Thucydides, and ‘Tacitus—having followed their luminous 
track a certain distance, he feels an unwonted energy in his own mind. 
He springs from the beaten path, and seizes on some new combination of 
thought, or views of truth, which never occurred before to a human mind. 
There are many passages in the classic authors which give the student the 
power tothink. A man who thoroughly understands and relishes an original 
author, will think well himself. Show me an individual whose favorite 
book is Chillingworth, or Butler, or Paseal, or John Howe, and I will show 
you an individual, who can strike out trains of reflection for himself. 

To my mind, the objection in regard to the corrupting moral influence 
of the classics is equally futile. Where is the human production which is 
not capable of perversion, or that cannot furnish altment to a depraved 
heart?) We are not to judge of a book, any more than we are to judge of 
an individual, by a single trait or passage, by a single, or by half a dozen 
incidents. But we are to inquire what is the general tendency? What 
are the great principles inculeated? What, on the whole, is the effect on 
the reader? Now I am willing that the principal classics should be tried 
by this rule. I am willing that Xenophon’s Anabasis, and Tacitus’s five 
books, and Virgil’s Georgicks, and the Essay on the Sublime, and the im- 
mortal Plato, should be subjected to a most rigid scrutiny. It is saying 
nothing to the purpose, to aver that there are things which will offend a 
delicate taste and a Christian heart in Anacreon, and Terence, Ov id, and 
Aristophanes, and Horace, any more than it 1s disparaging Addison, and 
Collins, and Knox, and Johnson, to say that there are such writers in the 

same language as Congreve, and Shenstone, and Fielding, many of whose 
works would have disgraced Babylon and Corinth. The fact is worthy of 
mention, in this place, that the principles of taste, which a few of the best 
writers of Greece and Rome, adopted, were of such a character as were 
inconsistent with the lower forms of depravity. By the assistance of a 
few scattered rays from Revelation, shining on the reason of these men, 
VOL, VII. 
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they caught some glimpses from the unseen world, which placed them 
immeasurably above the throng which crowded the Pireus, and the 
Campus Martius, or even with the majority who frequented the Lyceum 
and the Grove. ‘The mind of Tacitus seems to have been preserved from 
all the grosser forms of defilement, by the state of his country ;—a melan- 
choly presentiment of the cause of her overthrow, appears to have made 
him unwilling to add to the vices which were undermining her strength. 

Again, an original, Christian literature, in this country, is consistent with 
a diligent attention to foreign modern literature. Some men imagine that 
the great object—the acquisition of an American literature—could be ac- 
complished, if we were to prohibit the importation of all books from 
London :—that if we were left to work our own stock, independent of the 
intellectual warehouses on the other side of the waters, new forms of 
beauty and grandeur would spring from beneath our wonder-working 
hands. Lut is the case thus? Is a literary monopoly, any where, a good 
thing? Does the fact that we have but a scanty original literature, show 
that the booksellers in St. Paul’s church-yard and Piccadilly are the cause ? 
No: let the gates of knowledge be opened wide into every land. If better 
books can be made in England than we can make, let us have them. We 
need the productions of the British press in order to maintain the English 
language in its purity. It is of inestimable service for us to have reviews 
there. If any one thinks that we are in no danger, let him read 
the Biography of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
Our best models, what we call thoroughly native American works, were 
written by men well versed in English literature. Some of the admired 
state papers, of the early years of our revolutionary struggle, were written 
by such men as Wilson and Witherspoon, men who were educated at the 
British universities. In later days, such writers as Dennie of the Port 
Folio, Professor Irisbie, and the late Mr. Ivarts, were thoroughly con- 
versant with English literature. Our most eminent living statesman now 
devotes two months out of the twelve to these same studies. 

Instead, therefore, of decrying the models of taste and genius of past 
ages, and of other countries, it is our wisdom to study them patiently and 
thoroughly. ‘This is not slavery. ‘This is no degrading subjection to the 
models of antiquity, which will cramp our genius. 

Instead of placing a prohibition on forcign books, would that our 
presses teemed with the thoughts of Pascal, and of bishop Beveridge, and 
of Thomas Adam, and of John Howe. It is the borrowers; it is the 
second rate authors, who complain of the effect of the introduction of 
Knglish books—men who draw their resources from the shallows and flats 
of Alison and Hugh Blair, and never come within reach of the gigantic 
shadows of John Howe and of Joseph Butler. 

Another object, of no little importance, is, that all our books for Sabbath 
schools, and for children, should be properly written, both in regard to 
sentiment and style. ‘The American Snnday School Union have no unim- 
portant and irresponsible concern in providing the intellectual aliment, and 
in regulating the taste, of half a million children. Why not give to 
children a correct literary taste from the first? Why invent a barbarian 
language for their special benefit? Why must the elements of a bad taste 
be first rooted deep, in order that the best portions of youth should be spent 
in correcting and reforming them? Why must boys write in a turgid and 
excessively ornamented style? ‘There are those, who are taught to express 
manly thoughts in manly language, who are very early imbued with the 
principles of pure taste ; who, for instance, are instructed to compare the 
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delineations of nature which are found in the Bible, and in our best poets, 
with the original; who can see and feel how accurately and how beautifully 
they describe the riches of the earth, and the glories of the heavens. 

Another desirable measure, is the establishment of scholarships, or some- 
thing equivalent, in connection with our colleges. 

Suppose, for instance, that thirty thousand doilars should be given to a 
collegiate institution, to be distributed into portions of two or three thou- 
sand dollars each—the income to support, in part at least, eight or ten 
scholars, for a few years after they had graduated—might not the results 
be of great importance? It is not unfrequently the fact that an individual, 
at the end of his four years’ course, is too young to enter with advantage 
on his professional studies. More thoroughly-formed habits of study, and 
more mature consideration of various topics, over which he might have 
passed, would be of eminent utility—as preparatory to entering on the 
study of either of the professions. ‘There may be, also, a few young men, 
in every college, to wom such a course is the obvious one which Provi- 
dence has assigned to them as a permanent employment. There is no 
danger of too much study and mental discipline in this country. The 
warning, which is frequently uttered against scholastic habits, and literary 
seclusion, is a mere unmeaning outcry. If our colleges only taught the 
theory of the sciences, without one practical application, they would be 
worthy of all the support which they have ever received. ‘There is little 
ground for apprehension, that any of our professional men will become too 
learned. The danger is all on the other side. The demand for cultivated 
and uncultivated talent in this country, of all kinds, is now very great, and 
it will be greater. ‘Twenty men will go prematurely to their work, where 
one will remain too long at a collegiate or professional school. Almost 
every circumstance in youthful character and feelings, almost every feature 
in the character of this country, and of this age, unite, in saying to the 
scholar, as the Hebrew prophet said to the Jews, Let us depart hence. 
But with that same prophet I would say, Wo to him who goes on ‘the 
ocean of public life in its present agitated state, without well digested 
knowledge. Radically defective is that system of collegiate or professional 
instruction, which does not lay the foundations of knowledge below the 
waves of excitement, on the rock of fixed principle. It is no doubt a fact 
that some of our public men fail of doing much good—not from any 
physical or moral defect, but because they entered on public life too early, 
The resources of any man will be soon exhausted unless he is constantly 
and systematically acquiring. Another advantage of the arrangement 
would be, that these scholarships would help to form a literary atmosphere 
around a college—an object, it is needless to say, of great importance. 
Another unquestionable benefit would be, that they would occasionally 
furnish an individual who would seize some one of the commanding 
eminences of literature, and on it erect a strong and never-failing 
light. 

There is an opportunity to perform an important service for our country 
and for mankind in several departments of our literature. Let an individ- 
ual write the history of the United States, with purity of taste, with liberal 
and philosophic views, with thorough research and analysis, and with the 
spirit of an enlightened Christian, and he would do an incalculable good, 
Let another individual, choosing early and beginning late, with a close 
acquaintance with human nature, with a knowledge and love of our free 
institutions, write the life of General Washington—not concealing, Hayley- 
like, the clear evidence that Washington feared God and obeyed his com- 


mandments. 
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Any arrangement at our colleges, which could supply such a deficiency, 
any provision, which would have the tendency to furnish the men, who 
would breathe through every department of literature the spirit of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, surely ought to be cheered with ample enconrage- 
ment. ‘There are more than a million of Christian professors in this 
country; yet our literature is not by any means a Christian literature. 
Many of the men who create it, or who copy it, and diffuse it, are either 
opposed to Christianity, or entirely indifferent to its claims. ‘They may 
speak well of religion in the abstract, but they do not like its living power, 
Some of them are believers in general, and infidels in particular. 





STATISTICS. 


Tne subject of Statistics, is the investigation and exposition of the actual 
condition of states and nations, in regard to their internal organization and 
foreign relations. It embraces literature, science, political economy, art, trade, 
morals, religion, and in fact all the subjects of human knowledge. Schlézer, as 
quoted in the American Encyclopedia, says, “ History is statistics in a state of 
progression ; statistics is history at a stand.” It differs from geography in this 
respect, that though many particular facts belong equally to both, yet geography 
arranges them always on the principle of locality, but statistics with reference 
to their effect on the general condition of a nation. Statistics was first treated 
scientifically in Germany. Achenwall gave it, in 1749, its name and systematic 
form. The principal writers on this subject are Schlézer, Hassel, Niemann, 
Stein, Balbi, Gioja, Dupin, a French writer of the first order, Meusel, Staiidlin, 
Colquhoun, Von Hammer, Pitkin, Seybert, Holmes, Darby, &c. &c, 





NEW ENGLAND IN 1760, 


From a discourse preached by the Rev. Ezra Stiles, before the convention of the Con- 
gregational clergy of Rhode Island, April 23, 1760, we have gathered a number of 
interesting particulars, respecting the ecclesiastical condition of New England, seventy- 
five years since. The following, as he supposed, was the condition of the different 
sects. Jews, 70. Moravians, 70. Episcopalians, 2,100 families, or 12,600 souls, 
There were 27 Episcopal missions, including two itinerances. The 27 missionaries, 
with three other ministers, officiated in 47 churches and places of divine worship. 
Six or seven of the congregations were large, others were small; some not exceeding 
15 or 20 families each. Friends, 16,000—a large estimate. Baptists, 22,000. Belong- 
ing to no sect, 10,000. ‘The sum of all these deducted from 500,000, the population of 
New England at that time, leaves 440,000 Congregationalists.* * At present,” says 
Dr. Stiles, “the Congregationalists have about 515 churches, which double in less 
tian 30 years. The aged ministers, now living, have in their day, seen 130 churches 
fjucrease to 530. In 1643, the 15,000 souls in New England, were cantoned into 34 





* If there be any error in the preceding account, we are inclined to think that it is in estimating the 
number of nothingarians too low. There were then no Methodists in the country. The first regular 
Methodist preacher was the Rev. William Black, who arrived in Boston in 1784. As early as 1768, some 


of the British soldiers in Boston, were Methodists, and held meetings. The first regular Roman Catholic 
congregation in Boston was assembled in 1784. . , , , 
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churches in the year 1645. In 1650, there were about 40 churches, and 7,750 com- 
municants. Perhaps there may now be (1760) 60 or 70,000 communicants. In 1696, 
there were 130 churches, of which 35 were in Connecticut. Now there are 530 
churches, of which 170 are in Connecticut. Hence the period of doub'ing for the 
churches, is 30 years at furthest In 115 years, we have increased 500 churches upon 
34.” The following is the list of ministers in 1760. 0 stands for Baptist, e tor Episcopa- 
lian, p for Presbyterian, f tor Friends, 


Massachusetts. 


Suffolk County. 
Joseph Sewall, D. D. Boston. 
Charles Chauncy, D. D. 
Jonathan Mayhew, D. D. 
Thomas Foxcroft. 
Samuel Checkley. 
Ebenezer Pemberton. 
Mather Byles. 
Samuel Mather. 
Andrew Croswell. 
Andrew Eliot. 
Samuel Cooper. 
Samuel Checkley, Jr, 
John Moorhead. p 
Timothy Cutler, D. D. e 
James Greaton. e 
Henry Caner. e 
John Troutback. e 
William Hooper. e 
Jeremiah Condly. 6 
Ephraim Bowns. b 








Ebenezer Gay, Hingham, 
John Brown. 

Daniel Shute. 

William Smith, Weymouth. 
Jaines Bayley. 

Anthony Wibert, Braintree. 
Moses ‘Taft. 

Samuel P. Niles. 

Miller, D. D. e 
Samuel Veazy, Hull. 
Nathaniel Robbins, Milton. 
Nathaniel Bowman, Dorchester. 
Samuel Dunbar, Stoughton. 
Jedidiah Adams. 

Philip Curtiss. 

—.e 

Joseph Bean, Wrentham, 
— Barnum. 

Nathan Bucknam, Medway. 
David Thurston. 

Jonathan Townsend, Medfield. 
Philips Payson, Walpole. 
Thomas Balch, Dedham. 
Andrew Tyler. 

Jason Haven, 























.e 

Nathaniel Walter, Roxbury. 
Amos Adams. 

Jonathan Townsend, Needham, 
Elnathan White, Bellingham. 

b 


—_— 





Philip Payson, Chelsea. 
Joseph Jackson, Brookline. 
John Phillips, Castle William, 











Esser County. 
Peter Clark, Salem. 
James Dimon. 
Elias Smith. 
Dudley Leavit. 
Nathan Holt. 
Thomas Barnard, 
William M’Gilchrist. e 





.'b 

Nathaniel Henchman, Lynn. 
Joseph Roby. 

Benjamin Adams, 








John Barnard, Marblehead. 
Simon Bradstreet. 

Peter Bours. e 

Joseph Swain, Wenham. 
John Chipman, Beverly. 
Joseph Champney. 
Samuel Wigglesworth, Ipswich, 
John Walley. 

Nehemiah Porter, 

— Lesley. 

Nathaniel Rogers. 
Alexander M’ Dowall. 
John Cleveland. 
Jedidiah Jewet, Rowley, 
James Chandler. 

John Emerson, Topsfield, 
Joh Lowel, Newbury. 
John Tucker. 

Moses Parsons. 

William Johnson. 

Moses Hale. 

Jonathan Parsons. p 
Edward Bass. e 








Samuel Webster, Salisbury, 
Edmund Noyes. 

Sainuel Phillips, Andover. 
William Symmes, 

William Balch, Bradford. 
Joseph Parsons. 

Bailey, Methuen. 
Christopher Sargeant. 
Edward Barnard, Haverhill, 
James Cushing. 

Benjamin Parker. 

Samuel Bachelor, 











John Cushing, Boxford. 
Elizur Holyoke. 

Thomas Hibbard, Amesbury. 
Payne Wingate. 

Joshua White, Gloucester, 
Samuel Chandler. 
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John Rogers. 

Ebenezer Cleveland. 

—— Jaquish. 

Bradstreet. 

Benjamin Toppan, Manchester. 





Middlesex County. 
Nathaniel Appleton, Cambridge 
Samuel Cook. 








Estis Apthorp. e 

Hull Abbot, Charlestown. 
Thomas Prentice. 

Seth Storer, Watertown. 
Daniel Bliss, Concord. 
Josiah Sherman, Woburn. 
Thomas Jones. 

William Hobby, Reading. 








Israel Loring, Sudbury. 
William Cook. 

Aaron Smith, Marlborough. 
Jonas Clark, Lexington. 

Jonas Miriam, Newtown. 
Joseph Emerson, Malden. 
Eliakim Willis. 

Matthew Bridge, Framingham. 
Ebenezer Turell, Medford. 
Henry Gardner, Stow. 
Ebenezer Bridge, Chelmsford, 
John Chandler, Billerica. 
Samuel Locke, Sherburne. 
Joshua Prentice, Holliston. 
Caleb Trowbridge, Groton 
Joseph Emerson. 








Josiah Goodhue, Dunstable. 








Thomas Parker, Dracut. 

John Sear], Stoneham. 

Daniel Rogers, Littleton. 
Samuel P. Barrett, Hopkinton. 
@ 

Nathaniel Sherman, Bedford. 
Willard Hall, Westford. 

Isaac Morreil, Wilmington. 
Samson Spaulding, Tewksbury. 
John Swilt, Acton. 

Jacob Cushing, Waltham. 
Phineas Hemingway, Townsend. 
Stephen Badger, Natick. 
William Lawrence, Lincoln. 








Worcester County. 
Thaddeus Macarthy, Worcester. 
Isaac Jones, Western. 

Eli Forbes, Brookfield. 
Joseph Parsons. 

Nathan Fisk. 

Joseph Roberts, Leicester. 
Joshua Eaton, Spencer. 
Thomas Green. 6 


Job Cushing, Shrewsbury. 
Ebenezer Morse. 

Ebenezer Parkman, Westborough. 
John Martyn. 

Nathan Stone, Southborough. 
Charles Gleason, Dudley. 
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John Campbel, Oxford. 

» Charlton. 

» Sturbridge. 
—— Fish. J 

David Hall, Sutton. 

James Welman. 

Marsh. } 

Aaron Hutchinson, Grafton. 
Nathan Webb, Uxbridge. 





—_ 





—_— 











Elisha Fish: 
Joseph Dorr, Mendon. 


Amariah Frost. 
.b 








William Phipps, Douglass. 

David White, Hardwick. 

Benjamin Ruggles, New Braintree. 
James Humphries, Perquiage. 
Aaron Whitney, Petershain. 
Thomas Frink, Rutland. 

Joseph Buckminster. 

, Princeton. 

Joseph Davis, Holden. 

, Narraganset, No. 6. 
——, Westminster. 

Timothy Harrington, Lancaster. 
John Mellen. 

John Rogers, Leominster. 

Thomas Goss, Bolton. 

Joseph Whaler, Harvard. 

David Stearns, Lunenburgh. 

Jona. Winchester, Dorchester, Canada. 
Lemuel Hedge, Roxbury, Canada. 
» Ipswich, Canada. 























Hampshire County. 
Jonathan Ashley, Deerfield. 
Billings, Greenfield. 
Joseph Ashley, Sunderland, 
Judah Nash, Montague. 

Samuel Hopkins, D. D. Hadley. 
John Woodbridge, South Hadley. 
David Parsons, Amherst. 
Timothy Woodbridge, Hatfield. 
John Hooker, Northampton. 
Jonathan Judd. 

Cutler, Quobbin. 

Stephen Williams, Springfield. 
Robert Breck. 

Noah Merick. 

John M’Kinstry. 

Elijah Lothrop. 


-b 


John Ballantine, Westfield. 
—— Bridgham, Brimfield. 


b 


Jedidiah Smith, Granville. 
Morton, Blandford. 
—— Strong, New Marlboro’. 
—— Jones, No. 3. 
Ebenezer Martin, No. 4. 
Stephen West, Stockbridge. 
— — , Falltown. 
Jonathan Hubbard, Sheffield, 
Samuel Hopkins. 

Jesse Clark, Spencer, 
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, Egremont. 
Justus Forward, Cold Spring. 
Abraham Hill, Rhodetown, 
M’ Dole, Coleraine. 
Ezra Thayer, Ware River. 
Adonijah Bidwell, No. 1. 
Isaac Abercrombie, Pelham. 
» West Hoosic. 
— —, Pontoosac. 

,» Palmer. 

John Hubbard, Northfield. 





—— 

















Plymouth County. 
Jacob Bacon, Plymouth. 
Chandler Robbins. 
William Rand, Kingston, 
Charles Turner, Duxbury. 
Atherton Wales, Marshiicld. 
Thomas Brown. 
' 
Shearjashub Bourn, Scituate. 
David Barns. 
Thompson. é 
Samuel Baldwin, Hanover. 
Gad Hitchcock. 
Thomas Smith, Pembroke. 




















—— Dodge, Abington. 

Daniel Perkins, Bridgewater. 
John Angier. 

John Shaw. 

John Porter. 

Solomon Read. 

Jonathan Parker, Plympton. 
John Howland. 

Sylvanus Conant, Middleborough 








Ebenezer Hinds. 6 

Isaac Backus. 6 

Roland Thatcher, Wareham. 
Timothy Ruggles, Rochester. 
Ivory Hovey. 

Thomas West. 

— Patten, Halifax. 


Bristol County. 
Josiah Crocker, Taunton. 
-e 








White, Norton. 
Joseph Palmer. 
Carpenter. 

» Easton. 











— —, Dartmouth. 
4 meetings. f 
Silas Brett, Freetown. 








Samuel Tobey, Berkley. 
Nathan Fisher, Dighton. 
John Wales, Raynham. 
Wood, b Swanzey. 
Job Mason, b 

Russell Mason. b 











Abijah Welde, Attleborough. 
Peter Thatcher. 
—— Carnes, Rehoboth. 
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Rogerson. 
—— Peck. 
Daniel Martin. b 
Nathan Pierce. 0 
—— Rounds. b 





Barnstable County. 
Caleb Upham, Truro. 
Isaiah Lewis, Eastham. 
Edward Cheever. 
Joseph Crocker. 
Stephen Emery, Chatham. 
Josiah Dennis, Yarmouth. 
Grindal Rawson. 
Isaiah Dunster, Harwich. 
John Dennis. 
—— Chase. Bb 
Joseph Green, Barnstable. 
— ——, Shaw. 
Abraham Williams, Sandwich. 


Gideon Hawley, Marshpee Indians. 


Solomon Bryant, do. 
Samuel Paliner, Falmouth. 


etnionn sista, IP 


Dukes County. 
Andrew Boardman, Chilmark. 
—— ——, Tisbury. 
—— ——, Fdgartown. 
—— ——, Gayhead Indians. 
Zechariah Mayhew, Christiantowp 
—— ——, Nantucket. 


ny 


York County. 
Isaac Lyman, York. 
Samuel Lancton. 
Benjamin Stevens, 
John Rogers. 
Josiah Chase. 
Jacob Foster, Berwick. 
Jokn Morss. 





—— Hemingway, Wells 
—— Little. . 

John Hovey, Arundel. 
Moses Morrel, Biddeford. 


Cumberland County. 
Thomas Smith, Falmouth. 
John Wiswall. 

Ephraim Clark. 








Nicholas Loring, Yarmouth. 
Elisha Eaton. 








Richard Elvio, Scarborough. 
— Dunlap, Brunswick. 
— —, Gorhamtown. 


Lincoln County. 
Bailey, Pownalborough. 
——-, Georgetown. 
——, Woolwich. 
——, Newcastle. 
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New Hampshire. 


Arthur Brown, e Portsmouth. 
Marimeduke Brown. e 
Samuel Langdon. 

Samuel Haven. 

Woodbridge Odlin, Exeter. 
Daniel Rogers. 

Ward Cotton, Hampton. 
Josiah Baily. 

Jeremiah Fog. 

Nathaniel Gookin. 

William Allen, Greenland. 
Samuel M’Clintock, do. 
Stephen Chase, Newcastle. 
Samuel Parson, Rye. 

Joseph Adams, Newington. 
Joseph Adams, Strathain. 
Joseph Secomb, Kingston. 
Peter Coffin. 

William Parsons, Southampton. 
Josiah Cotton, Sandown. 
Ebenezer Flagg, Chester. 
John Wilson. p 

David M’Gregore, p Londonderry. 





William Davidson. p 
Timothy Walker, Rumford. 
Daniel Wilkins, Souhegan. 
Daniel Emerson, Hollis. 
Benjamin Butler, Nottingham, 
Josiah Stearns, Epping. 
Nathaniel Trask, Brentwood. 
Jouathan Cushing, Dover. 





John Tuck, Gosport. 

James Pike, Somersworth. 
Ezra Carpenter, Ashwelot. 
John Moody, New Market. 
John Adams, Durham. 
Joseph Prince, Madbury. 
Jonathan Eames, Newton. 
Benjamin Butler. 

James Hobbs, Pelham. 
Abner Bagley, Salem. 
James Scales, Hopkinton. 
—— Whittemore, Suncook. 
—— Kineaid. p 

Samuel Hill, Rochester. 


Rhode Island and Providence Plantations. 


Ezra Stiles, Newport. 
Thomas Pollen. e 
William Vinal. 
Edward Upham. 6 
John Maxson. 6 
Gardner Thurston. 3 
, Moravian. 
— — , Jews. 














Joseph Snow, Providence. 6 








— Greaves. e 








Samuel Windsor. } 

. f Portsmouth. 
Charles Holden. 6 Warwick. 
Benjamin Pierce. b 


—_—_———_—_- Ss 
. 








——, € 


Joseph Park, Westerly. 











Samuel Aldborough. 6 N. Kingston. 
Joseph Torrey. 

Samuel Fayerweather. e 

James Rogers. e 








N. Shoreham. 
John Gorton, E. Greenwich. 








apie seni Jf Jamestown. 
John Windsor. b Smithfield. 








, 5 Scituate. 

David Mitchell, 6 Gloucester. 

, f Charlestown. 
Benjamin Gardner, b W. Greenwich. 
Peter Worden, 6 Coventry. 

, & Exeter. 

John Usher, e Bristol. 

John Burt. 

Othniel Campbell, Tiverton. 

David Rounds. b 























Jonathan Ellis, Little Compton. 
Timothy Brown. 

—— Townsend, Warren. 

—— Maxwell. 

Cook, 6 Cumberland. 

, f Richmond. 4 
Thomas Burlingham, 6 Cranston. rt 























Thomas Hiscox, b Hopkinton. 
Thomas Clark, 6 do. 





Connecticut. 


New Haven County. 
Joseph Noyes, New Haven. 
Chauncy Whittlesey, do. 
Isaac Stiles. 

Benjamin Woodbridge. 
Samuel Bird. 

Naphtali Daggett. 
Nicholas Street. ° 





Noah Williston. 
Ebenezer Sanderson. e 


ee 





—_—_— —. € 





———, € 


Samuel Whittlesey, Mitford. 
Job Prudden. p 
Thomas Ruggles, Guilford. 
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Amos Fowler, Guilford. 
Jonathan Todd. 

James Sprout. 

John Richards. 
Richard Ely. 








Jonathan Merrick, Branford. 
Philemon Robbins. 

Warham Williams. 

Samuel Hall, Wallingford. 
Theophilus Hall. 

James Dana. 








— ——, € 

.b 

Elizur Goodrich, Durham. 
Daniel Humphrey, Derby. 
Jonathan Lyman. 

Richard Mansfield. e 
Samuel Todd, Waterbury. 
.e 

Mark Leavenworth. 

John Trumbull. 

James Scovel. e 














Hartford County. 
Elnathan Whitman, Hartford. 
Edward Dorr. 

Eliphalet Williams. 
Nathaniel Hooker. 

Daniel Russel, Wethersfield. 
James Lockwood. 

Joshua Belding. 

Hezekiah Bissell, Windsor. 
William Russell, Jr. 
Thomas Potwine. 

Joseph Perry. 

Seth Norton. 








—_—_-  -——_—-_— 


William Russell, Middletown. 
Moses Bartlett. 

Edward Eells. 

Benjamin Bowers. 

John Norton. 

Ichabod Camp. e 

Samuel Newell, Farmington. 
Timothy Pitkin. 

Ebenezer Booge. 

Samuel Clark. 

Benjamin Chapman. 

John Smalley. 








— —. ¢ 

William Gibbs, e Simsbury. 
Joseph Strong. 

Jesse Roots. 








Eleazar May, Haddam. 
Grindal Rawson, E. Haddam. 
Hobart Eastabrook. 

Joseph Fowler. 

Ephraim Little, Colchester. 
Thomas Skinner. 

Elijah Mason. 


Benjamin Pomroy, Hebron. 
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Samuel Lockwood. 

Elijah Lothrop. 

Samuel Peters. e 

Isaac Chalker, Glastenbury. 
John Eells. 

Peter Reynolds, Enfield. 
Ebenezer Gay, Suffield. 
John Graham, Jr. 
Freegrace Leavitt, Somers. 
Thomas White, Bolton. 
Willard, Stafford. 
Gideon Noble, Willington. 
Nathan Williams, Tolland. 





Fairfield County. 
John Beach, e Fairfield. 
Noah Hobart. 
Joseph Lamson. e 
Daniel Buckingham. 
Nathaniel Bartlett. 
Samuel Sherwood. 
Seth Pomroy. 
Jedidiah Mills, Stratford, 
Christopher Newton. e 
James Beebee. 
Izrahiah Wetmore. 
Edward Winslow. e 
Robert Ross. 
.e 
Moses Dickinson, Norwalk. 
William Gaylord. 
Robert Silliman. 
Jeremiah Leaming. e 
Ebenezer Dibble, e Stamford. 
Benjamin Strong. 
Moses Mather. 
Noah Welles. 
Abraham Todd, Greenwich. 














Ebenezer White, Danbury. 
David Judson, Newtown. 
Thomas Brooks. 

Jonathan Ingersoll, Ridgefield. 
Elisha Kent, New Fairfield. 
Elijah Sill. 

James Taylor. 


New London County. 
David Jewett, N. London, 
Mather Byles. 

Mathew Graves. e 
—.b 

Benjamin Lord, Norwich. 
Jabez Wight. 

Benjamin Throop. 

Peter Powers. 

John Ellis. 














e 
Jared Eliot, Killingworth. 
William Seward. 
William Hart, Saybrook. 
Stephen Holmes. 
John Devotion. 
Simeon Stoddard. 
George Griswold, Lyme. 
George Beckwith. 
Stephen Johnson. 
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Jacob Johnson, Groton. 

.e 

Jonathan Barber. 

Valentine Wightman. } 
Ebenezer Rosseter, Stonington. 
Nathaniel Eells. 

Joseph Fish. 

Hezekiah Lord, Preston. 
Ashur Rosseter. 





— ee 





Windham County. 
Samuel Mosely, Windham. 
Ebenezer Devotion. 
Stephen White. 

Solomon Williams, Lebanon. 
Jacob Eliot. 

Eleazar Wheelock. 

David Rowland, Plainfield. 
James Cogswell, Canterbury. 
Richard Salter, Mansfield. 
Daniel Welch. 

Nathan Strong, Coventry. 
Oliver Noble. 

Abel Stiles, Woodstock. 
Stephen Williams, Jr. 


oe 





David Ripley, Pomfret. 
Aaron Putnam. 

Aaron Brown, Killingly. 
Noadiah Russell. 








[ Ave. 


Eden Burroughs. 

Timothy Alien, Ashford. 

Samuel Dorrance, p Voluntown 
Ezra Horton, Union. 

Josiah Whitney, Mortlake. 


Litchfield County. 
Judah Champion, Litchfield. 
Solomon Palmer. e 
Anthony Stoddard, Woodbury. 
John Graham. 
Thomas Canfield. 
Daniel Brinsmade. 
Nathaniel Taylor, New Milford. 








———, € 








Andrew Bartholomew, Harwinton. 
Jonathan Marsh, New Hartford. 
Jesse Ives, Norfoik. 

Daniel Farrand, Canaan. 
Jonathan Lee, Salisbury. 

Noah Wadham, Kent, 

Joe! Bardwell. 

Sylvanus Osborn. 

Treadwell. 

Cotton M. Smith, Sharon. 
Hezekiah Gould, Cornwall. 
Abel Newell, Goshen. 
Nathaniel Roberts, Torrington. 





Middle States in 1759. 


Presbyterians.—This body previously consisted of two synods, the New York and 
Philadelphia, but in May 1758, they were united into one, called the New York and 
Philadelphia synod. The following were the presbyteries. 

Hanover, Va. 14 ministers. Philadelphia, Pa. 12 ministers. 

Donnegal, Md. 11 se New Brunswick,N.J.11 “© 

Lewistown, Pa. 6 e New York, N. Y. 21 « 

Newcastle, Pa. 11 “ Suffolk, L. I. 13S 
Total, 8 presbyteries ; 100 ministers. 

Dutch Reformed.—One coetus, or synod, 20 ministers. Lutherans, in New York, 2 
ministers ; in Philadelphia, about 4. French Protestants, 2 ministers in New York city. 
Independents on Long Island,3. Baptists in New York, 3; in New Jersey, 5; in 
Pennsylvania, 4. Episcopalians in New York, 7; in New Jersey, 5 ; in Pennsylvania, 
4. Total, 159 clergymen. 


English Missionaries in America, 1762. 
The Society for Propagating the Gospel, employed the following number of missionaries. 


Newfoundland, 2 New York, 10 

Nova Scotia, 4 New Jersey, 8 

Massachusetts, 8 Pennsylvania, 9 

New Hampshire, 1 North Carolina, 5 

Connecticut, 16 South Carolina, 4 

Rhode Island, 4 Georgia and Bahama, 2 
Total missionaries,. . ; . 73 
Schoolmasters, . . 





85 
The amount of salaries for 85 persons in service during the year, was £3,727 10s. 


Province of New York in 1771. 


The number o/ inhabitants in the colony was estimated at 150,000.— Dutch Reformed. 
There were 23 Dutch Reformed ministers who had congregations, all of which were 
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considerably large. Most of the ministers had two, and some three churches. There 
were besides 24 vacant congregations, some of which were of respectable size, and well 
able to support the gospel, could they have obtained ministers.—Presbyterians. There 
were 45 Presbyterian clergymen in the province, most of whom had fixed charges, and 
three of whom had none. Many of the congregations were large. There were 15 
vacant congregations. Considerable numbers of Presbyterians were scattered in the 
new settlements, and were not collected into congregations.—Episcopalians. There 
were 21 clergymen in the colony, some of whom had large congregations. The then 
churches in the city, “‘ as a corporation, had a very great estate in lands in and adjoining 
the city, granted them by lord Cornbury, the greatest part of which, however, some 
persons still claim as their right ; besides a large tract of land lying in Gloucester county, 
and which they have free of quit-rent. This tract consists of 25,000 acres, and was 
granted March 31, 1770."”—Lutherans. There were 3 Lutheran ministers in the colony, 
and there were 10 vacant congregations.~-Inabaptists. There were 12 Anabaptist min- 
isters in the province, and 4 vacant congregations. There were 2 French Protestant 
congregations, 3 Moravian, 17 Quaker meeting-houses, one congregation of Jews, and a 
number of separate or lay preachers. There were no Roman Catholics, as the public 
exercise of their religion was prohibited by law. Many people attended no place of 
worship. 





IMPORTANT WORKS PUBLISHED ON THE CONTINENT OF 


EUROPE IN 1833. 


Evangelical Church Journal of Hengstenberg. 12 Nos.4to. Berlin, $4 44. 
Third Volume of the Compend of the Moral Theology of Stapf. 8vo. $2 24. 
Liicke’s Commentary on the Gospel of John. 8vo, aad $2 67. 
Wegscheider’s Institutes of Dogmatic Theology. Seventh edition. Bvo. Halle. 
Grandpierre’s Sermons. 8vo. Paris, $1 44. 
Rhenish Museum of Jurisprudeace. 4 Nos. 8vo. Géttingen, $4 44. 
Veder’s History of she Philosophy of Ancient Law. 8vo, Leyden, $2 24. 
Hermann’s Remarks on Ritter’s Exhibition of Sacratic Philology. 8vo. $0 45. 
‘Michelet’s Introduction to Hegel’s Philosophy. 8vo. $0 25. 
Opinions of Napoleon on various Political subjects. 8vo. Paris, @2 25. 
Poggendorf’s Annals of Physics and Chemistry. 12 Nos. 8vo. Leipzig, $10 67 
Annals of Chemistry and Physics. 12 Nos. 8vo. Paris, $6 67. 
John Plana’s Theary of the Motions of the Moon. 3 vols. 4to. Turin, $46 45. 
Flora’s Treatise on German Botany. Regensberg, $5 36. 
Biographic Gallery of the Polish Revolution, No. 6. 8vo. $1 56. 
Raumer'’s Fall of Poland. 12mo. Leipzig, $0 78. 
Heeren and Ukert’s History of European States. 2vols. $3 33. 
Stein’s Treatise on Geography and Statistics. Leipzig, $6 44. 
Dupin on Revolution of July 1830. 8vo. Paris, $0 90. 
Mercey’s Travels in ‘I'yrol and North of Italy. 2vols.8vo. $4 44. 
Simondi’s History of France, 16th vol. 8vo. $2 36. 
Historical Account of the Destruction of Janissaries of one, 8vo. $1 76 
Hoffmann’s Bibliographical Lexicon, vol. Ist. A—C. Leipzig, $3 40. 
Weber’s Repertory of Greek Antiquities. 8vo. 24. 
Lassen’s ocuments on the Indian Philosophy, 4to. Bonn, $1 &7. 
Schlegel’s Reflections on the Study of the Asiat. Language. 8vo. Bonn, $! 64. 
New Asiatic Journal. 12 Nos. 8vo. Paris, $7 44. 
Journal des Savants. 12 Nos. 4to. Paris, $10 67. 
Rosenmueller’s Commentaries on Ezekiel, (redacta.) 8ve. Leipzig, $4 00. 
Tholuck’s Commentary on John. 8vo. Hamburg, $1 64. 
Religious Journal of Catholic Switzerland. 12 Nos. Mentz, $5 00. 
Schnabel’s Genera! Statistics of European States. 8vo. $4 18. 
Course of Pol. Econ. written in Spanish, by Estrada, and trans. into French. 3 vols. 8 ve. $6 2 
B. Constant on Rom. Polytheism, in relation to Greek Mythol. and Christi. 2 vola,8 vo. $4 44 
Berzelius’s Manuai of Chemistry. 8vo. Stuttgard, 86 67. 
Raspail’s New System of Organic Chemistry. 8vo. $2 24. 
Poh! on Brazilian Mineralogy. 4to. Weimar, $1 33. 
Pohl on Brazilien Botany. Vols. L. II. 200. folio. $35 60. 
Goethe’s Posthumous Works, 15 vols. boards. 12mo. Stuttgard, $6 67. 
Annals of the Academy at Leyden, 1831-2, with figures. 4to, $7 00. 
Malchus’s Treatise on Mil. Geog. of Europe. 8vo. Heidelberg, $2 76. 
Kupffer’s Voyage to Mt. Caucasus in 1829. 4to. $1 76. 
Montbel’s Life and Death of Young Napoleon, from authentic documents. 2d edit. Sve. $2 24, 
Voyage to the Indian and China Seas in 1831-3, in the Favorite. Vol I. 8vo. $1 99. 
Songs of Goethe and Schiller, translated into Latin. 8vo. Halle, 80 76, 
De Pradt on the real spirit of the French Clergy. 8vo. Paris, $0 56. 
Tholuck’s Commentary on the Sermon on the Heent, 8vo. $2 67. 
Thirle’s Commentary on the Epistle of James. 8vo $1 97. 
Heinrich’s Commentary on the Revelation of John. 8vo. $0 33. 
Matthias’s Remarks on Epistle to Galatians. 8vo. $0 90. 
Bilbroth’s Commenteries on Epistles to Corinthians. 8vo. $1 97, 
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NOTES. 


1. Stockbridge church. This was originally a mission church, established and 
patronized among the Muhhekanew or Stockbridge Indians, (by the Board of Commis- 
sioners for Indian affairs in Boston,) a tribe consisting, while residing here, on an average, 
of about 400 souls. Not far from 100 of these, from first to last, became professors of 
religion. Individuals were united to the church from time to time from the English 
families which settied in the town, until at length the English professors became the 
most numerous. Not long after the revolutionary war, the Indians moved to New Stock- 
bridge, N. Y.; the professors among them were formed into a new church and placed 
under the eare of the Rev. Jolin Sergeant, son of the first missionary. The tribe is now 
living at Statesburg, on the southern side of Fox river, which empties into the head of 
Green bay, on the western side of lake Michigan, and is still favored with the means of 
grace. Previously to coming to this town, Mr. Edwards, it is well known, was pastor of 
the first church in Northampton, from February 15, 1727, to June 22, 1750. He was dis- 
missed from this place that he might accept the presidency of Princeton college. Mr. 
Switt, after preaching at various places in and about Derby, Ct., was installed at North 
Killingworth in that State, December 11, 1833.—Mr. Field was pastor of the church in 
Haddam, Ct., from April 11, 1804, to April 11, 1818. 

2. West Stockbridge was originally a part of Stockbridge. Mr. Ayers, after his dis- 
mission, was successively installed at Augusta, Richland, and Sandy Creek, N. Y. He 
died at Richland. Mr. Edwards resided some years in the western part of New York ; 
more recently he has resided and preached at New Haven, in Ohio. Mr. Waters before 
he came here, was pastor of the church at New Concord, town of Chatham, N. Y., from 
May 26, 1803, to December 21, 1813. After his dismission he was pastor of the church 
at Paris, N. Y., and now resides at New Hartford, in the seme vicinity. Mr. Gaylord had 
advanced in his collegiate course at Princeton into senior year, but was obliged by sick- 
ness to leave the institution. He was settled at Western, (now Warren,) Ms. from June 
12, 1816, to July 17, 1828. 

3. Sheffield. Mr. Judson was first settled at Chelsea, in Norwich, Ct. in 1774, and 
afterwards at Taunten, Mass. 


4. Egremont. The dismission of Mr. Steele was occasioned by divisions among the 
inhabitants, originating in whatis called the Shay’s war. He was afterwards settled 
at Paris, N. Y. July 15, 1795. The original church was considered as extinct in 1814. 
—Mr. Hayden is now pastor of the church at Sand Lake, N. Y. 


5. Great Barrington was at first a parish of Sheffield. Dr. Hopkins was resettled at 
Newport, R.I., where he remained until death, except as he was driven from his,labors 
by the revolutionary war. Mr. Foster was installed at Pittsgrove, N. J., in 1791, 
where he died. Mr. Wheeler was educated a physician, and practised physic at South 
Britain, Southbury, Ct. and Coxsackie, and South East, N. Y. about 13 years at all the 
places ; but experiencing the grace of God, and desiring to preach the gospel, he changed 
his profession. Mr. Burt was settled at Western, Ms. from March 12, 1806, to December 
31, 1811, and then in New Marlborough, south parish. 

6. Alford. This town was formed mostly from Great Barrington. The pastor was 
dismissed in consequence of troubles growing out of the Shay’s war, and the church, 
having languished for a time, became extinct. 


7. New Marlborough. Mr. Alexander of the north church, was installed at Men- 
don, Ms. April 12, 1786, where he remained until 1803; about which time he removed 
to Fairfield, N. ¥Y., where he instructed an academy. In 1812 he founded and after- 
wards instructed the academy at Onondaga Hollow, where he died. He also assisted 
in the formation of many churches in the State of New York, and performed much min- 
isterial labor. Mr. Stearns of the south church, was pastor of the church at New Con- 
cord, N. Y., from 1781, to September 1792. Mr.#omers was setiled at Spencertown, 
N. Y. from September 25, 1805, to October 3, 1824. Mr. Clapp was ordained colleague 
with the Rev. Jonathan Miller at Burlington, Ct. January 1, 1823, and dismissed in 1829. 


8. Sandisfield. Mr. Jones never resettled, though he preached occasionally. He 
resided for a number of years at Rowe, in this State ; then removed to Skeenesborough, 
now Whitehall, N. Y., where he died at an advanced age. Mr. White now lives at 
Gull Prairie, Thalamazo county, Michigan Territory, and preaches to the people in that 
place and vicinity. 


9. Becket. Mr. Martin preached at Austerlitz, N. Y. from 1780 to 1789, then moved 
to Scipio or Sempronius. Mr. Hunn moved to the county of Ontario, N. Y., and per- 
formed useful labors among the early settlers of that region. His decease was at Ca- 
nandaigua. 

10. Otis comprises the former town of Loudon and district of Bethlehem. In Loudon, 
a church was formed February 2, 1779, with 7 members, and a church in Bethlehem, 
September 14, 1795, with 8 members. These received, including the members at the 
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formation, the first 101, and the second 33, prior to their union in the Otis church ; 
which, with those received since the union, as given in the table, make 312. Mr. 
Pomeroy was pastor of the church in Salisbury, \ t., from October 15, 1811, to November 
20, 1816, and of the church in Chester, Ms., from November 20, 1819, to June 27, 1827. 

11. Richmond. Dr. Switt, after having preached in various places, was invited to 
settle in Bennington, Vt. where he remained pastor about 16 years. From Bennington 
he removed to Addison. His death took place at Enosburgh, while on a missionary tour. 
For his important labors among the early settlers, he has been styled the “ apostle of 
Vermont.” Mr. Perry was minister of Harwinton, Ct., froin 1776 to 1784. 

12. Lenox, at first a part of Richmond. Mr. Munson removed first to Monroe, Ct., 
then to New Haven, then to Trumbull, and then again to Monroe, where he died. In 
Trumbull he supplied the desk about two years ; but he was generally too much of an 
invalid after leaving Lenox, to be able to preach, For a considerable period before his 
death, his faculties were so much impaired, that he was lost on almost every subject ex- 
cepting religion. 

13. Washington. Mr. Knight was minister of the church in Franklin, N. Y., from 
August 20, 1817, to June 25, 1822. Mr. Hempsted was resettled at West Hartland, 
Ct., October 16, 1835. 

14. Lee, as a town, was taken mostly from Washington and Great Barrington. Mr. 
Parmalee died on a journey for his health, at the seat of Col. Abraham Bird, Shenandoah 
County, Virginia. 

15. Pittsfield. The second church in this town was formed from the first. To pre- 
pare the way for the reunion of these churches, Dr. Allen and Mr. Punderson were dis- 
missed. The former is now president of Bowdoin college, Maine, and the latter was 
installed pastor of the church in Huntington, Ct., November 10, 1818. Dr. Humphrey 
was pastor of the church in Fairfield, Ct., from 1807 until 1817. He was dismissed from 
Pittsfield that he might enter upon the duties of the presidency of Amherst college, 
where he was inaugurated October 15, 1823, and where he was installed pastor of the 
college church February 28, 1827. Mr. Bailey and Mr. Tappan were both dismissed on 
account of ill healih. Mr. Bailey had been pastor for a time of a church in Norwich, 
Vt., where he was ordained November 24, 1819, and a professor in the ** American 
literary, scientific, and military academy,” then existing in that town. After his dis- 
mission trom Pittsfield, he was some time preceptor of an academy at Rice’s Creek, near 
Columbia, S. C.; and he now preaches in South Carolina. Mr. Tappan is professor of 
intellectual and moral philosophy and belles lettres in the New York city university. 

16. Dalton. At first, the inhabitants of this town attended public worship at Pitts- 
field. After leaving Dalton, Mr. Thompson resided some years and probably preached 
in Sangerstield, N. Y. 

17. Laneshorough. Dr. De Witt was installed pastor of the second reformed Dutch 
church in Albany, N. Y., whence he was removed that he might become professor of 
biblical history, &c. in the theological school of the reformed Dutch church, and one of 
the professors in Rutgers college, N. J. Mr. Sheldon was dismissed by reason of ill 
health. He now instructs a school in Stockbridge, and preaches occasionally. 

1S. VVilliamstown. Mr. Welch went as chaplain with a regiment to Canada, in the 
winter preceding his death. Tle died of the small pox, near Quebec. Mr. King was 
pastor of the second church in Norwich, Ct., from May 1787, till I8SI1. The faculty and 
students of Williams college, have generally worshipped on the Sabbath with the people 
of the town. For a considerable period the presidents have regularly supplied the desk 
one third of the time, sometimes assisted by a professor, when the stated pastor has 
preached to a portion of his charge in the southern section of his parish. The Rev. 
Ebenezer Fitch, D. D. the first president, was a native of Canterbury, Ct., and was 
graduated at Yale college in 1777, where he was tutor at two different periods, to the 
amount in both of 8 years. He is said to have been a preacher when he came to this 
town, and opened the free school in 1791; which was incorporated as a college two 
years afterwards. He was erdained at Williamstown by the Berkshire Association, June 
17, 1795. Soon after his resignation in September 1815, he was installed pastor of the 
church in West Bloomfield, N. Y., where he diced March 21, 1833, aged 78. The Rev. 
Zephaniah Swift Moore, D. D. the second president, a native of Palmer, Ms., graduate 
of Dartmouth College 1793, a theological student of Dr. Backus, of Somers, Ct., was 
pastor of the church in Leicester, Ms., trom 1798 to 1811, and preceptor during a part of 
the time of Leicester academy ; from 1811 to 1815, he was professor of languages in 
Dartmouth college. In addition to his services as president, he was professor of theology 
in Williams college, from 1815 to 1821, when he became president of the Collegiate 
Institution at Amherst, now Amherst college; where he died June 30, 1823, aged 52. 
The Rev. Edward Dorr Griffin, D. D. has been president and professor of theology since 
1821. He is a native of East Haddam, Ct., graduate of Yale college, 1790. His theo- 
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logical instructor was the Rev. Jonathan Edwards, D. D., then of New Haven. He 
was pastor of the church in New Hartlord, Ct., from 1795 to 1801, then pastor of the first 
Presbyterian church Newark, N. J., afterwards professor of pulpit eloquence in the 
Divinity college at Andover, pastor of Park street church, Boston, and of the second 
Presbyterian church in Newark. 

19. 4dams, Fort Massachusetts was built within the limits of this town about 1744, 
and some English people may have resided in and about the fort from that time onward, 
until more regular and extensive settlements were commenced about 1763 or 4. The 
first settlers were Congregationalists ; but in a few years they sold their farms to persons 
of other denominations. In consequence of this, Mr. Todd was dismissed, and the 
church declined and expired. He had been minister in Northbury, (a parish of Water- 
bury,) now Plymouth, Ct., from about 1740 to 1760, From Adams he removed first to 
Northfield, Ms., and then to Orford, N. H., where he occasionally preached, and where 
he died. 

20. Windsor. Mr. Avery was dismissed that he might accept the office of chaplain 
in the army of the United States. He was settled in Bennington, Vt., from May 3, 1780, 
till June, 1783, and then at Wrentham, Ms. In the latter part of his life he removed to 
Chaplin, Ct. His death occurred while on a journey to Middlebury, Vt. Mr. Fish was 
installed at Gilsum, N. H. The second church was at first called the Savoy church, 
because a part of the members lived in that town, Mr. Poole has been settled at Brutus 
and at Ira, N. Y. 


21. Peru. This town was originally called Partridgefield. Mr. Tracy was installed 
the first minister of Norwich, Ms., in May 1781, and dismissed February 13, 1799. He 
afterwards preached in vacant places, and went on missions. Mr. Leland pursued for 
some years before he studied theology, the business of farming. He was advanced to 
the rank of a captain in the militia, and commanded a company at the battle of Bunker 
Hill. Mr. Hawkes was resettled in the adjoining town of Cummington, April 20, 1825. 


22. Hinsdale was taken from Peru and Dalton, and incorporated as a parish in 1795. 


In addition to the 28 churches mentioned in the foregoing table, 3 of which are ex- 
tinct, and one is reunited to the church from which it was taken, there have been 5 
churches formed in the county which have never had pastors settled over them, viz., 
the Loudon and Bethlehem churches, spoken of in note 10, and the churches of Florida, 
Mount Washington, and West Stockbridge Village. The Florida church was organized 
May 4, 1814, with 11 members, and was dissolved December 25, 1831, having had in all 
from the beginning, 18 members. Fifteen of these were added to the church in'North 
Adams, and others to the church in the adjoining town of Charlemont, in Franklin 
county. The church in Mount Washington was organized in September 1831, with 22 
members, This had received 3 members prior to January 1, 1834, and had then 24. The 
church in West Stockbridge Village was organized December 25, 1833, with 27 members. 

The number of Congregational churches now existing in the county is 27, and the 
total of members on the first of July last, was 5,095. There are 7 towns in which 
there is no church of this denomination, viz., Alford, Hancock, New Ashford, Cheshire, 
Savoy, Florida, and Clarksburgh. 

Of the 83 different ministers settled in the county, almost all have been members of 
the Berkshire Association, forraed in 1763. The few previously settled may have been 
connected with the ‘* Old Hampshire Association.” A few since settled, have been con- 
nected with the Mountain Association. All the pastors now, excepting one, belong to 
the County Association. Forty-three of the ministers were born in Connecticut, 30 in 
Massachusetts, 3 in New York, 2 in New Hampshire, 2 in Vermont, and one in each of the 
States of New Jersey, and Maine. The birth-place of one is not ascertained. Thirty- 
nine were educated at Yale college, 16 at Williams, 7 at Harvard, 6 at Dartmouth, 4 at 
Union, 3 at Princeton, 2 at Middlebury, and 1 at Amherst. Seven were not publicly ed- 
ucated. Most studied divinity before theological seminaries were established in the country ; 
afew studied at college after taking their degrees, or while acting as tutors, perhaps with- 
out any formal guidance except what they obtained from books ; most, however, studied 
with settled clergymen, with the Edwardses, Bellamy, Backus, West, &c. Sixty-three 
first settled in this county ; cr had been previously settled elsewhere. Many have been 
dismissed, some from the infirmities of age, some from sickness, and some from other 
causes. None whose names are given in this paper, have been deposed for heresy or im- 
morality ; none have abandoned the ministry through disrelish for its services. Forty-two 
are dead ; of these, 34 whose ages are known, the average age was 61 years nearly. The 
congregations with which they have labored are very different in size, and have furnished 
distinct opportunities and facilities for usefulness. The great additions to some of the 
churches in more recent periods, are to be mostly ascribed to the precious revivals with 
which they have been favored. A very large proportion of those who have ever been 
admitted to the churches are now living. The Congregatioualists are the most numerous 
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denomination in the county, though there are a very considerable number of churches of 
the Baptist, Methodist and Episcopal denominations. The number of professors, and it is 
hoped of those who may be regarded as living and active Christians, in those denomina- 
tions, is such as to call for gratitude and praise to the Father of mercies. But how 
many are there, alas! in our population, who know not the Lord! and what need is there 
of fidelity, both in ministers and churches, that the cause of God may be preserved and 
advanced, 





-—-—— — 


MISSIONS OF THE UNITED BRETHREN. » 


From the last number of the United Brethren’s Missionary Intelligencer, we 
have derived the following facts, which constitute a centennial view of that 
mission. 

1. During the past century, the Christian faith has been generally introduced 
among the inhabitants of the western coast of Greenland, whose number is at 
present estimated at about 6,000. The portion of the coast referred to, extends 
from the neighborhood of Godhaab, on Baal’s river, lat. 65, to Staatenhuk, lat. 
GO, a distance of about 350 English miles. 

2. Four Christian congregations have been established, to which are attached 
about 1,200 Greenlanders of all ages, in various degrees of church connection. 
‘The members of these congregations, with the exception to be hereafter noticed, 
reside at the several settlements, under the immediate pastoral charge of the 
missionaries, and in the regular enjoyment of all the ordinances of a church of 
Christ. The stations referred to were founded in the following years :—New 
Herrnhut, in 1733; Litchtenfels, in 1758; Lichtenau, in 1774; Fredericksthal, 
in 1824. 

3. 'The work of education has meanwhile been proceeding in the most satis- 
factory manner. By means of schools, established at the different settlements, 
instruction las become nearly general; there being few individuals belonging 
to the older congregations, who are not able both to read and to write. Litera- 
ture they have, indeed, none, but what is contained in the Holy Scriptures. 
The whole of the New Testament, and a considerable portion of the Old, have 
been translated into the vernacular tongue. 'The former was printed about ten 
years ago, by the kindness of the British and Foreign Bible Society, and is now 
in general circulation, to the great joy of the Greenland converts. 

4, From the earliest period of the mission, the employment of native assist- 
ants of both sexes, has been productive of the most beneficial results. Nota 
few of their number have been distinguished for gifts and grace, and have ap- 
proved themselves faithful servants and handmaids of Jesus, to whom the mis- 
sionaries could not hesitate to give the right hand of fellowship. At the present 
time their services are more than ever important; the system adopted in 1777 
by the Danish anthoritics, with the design of improving the trade, having re- 
cently been followed up with renewed zeal, and, in some instances, with a 
degree of success which has given much anxiety to our brethren. Were it not 
for the employment of native assistants, those members of our congregation who 
are constrained to reside at the distance of many miles from their European 
instructors, would for the most part be destitute of the means of mutual edifi- 
cation. 

®». The effeets of the preaching of the gospel upon the moral and social con- 
dition of the Greenlanders have been, in every respect, most cheering and ben- 
ficial. ‘The national superstitions have almost entirely disappeared. The 
practice of sorcery is scareely known among the dwellers on the western coast, 
and is becoming more and more disreputable among their countrymen to the 
eastward of Staatenhuk. Cruelty and licentiousness, with a whole train of at- 
tendant vices, have been successfully counteracted by the influence of Chris- 
tianity, and have given place to brotherly kindness, good order, decorum, and 
such a measure of civilization, as is compatible with their peculiar circum- 
stances. 
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According to the latest returns, which have reached this country, the number 
of Greenlanders, in connection with the Brethren’s Church, is as follows :--- 


At New-Herrnhut,. . . . 363 of whom about 190 are communicants. 


Liclitentels, ea a - ” 200 clo. 
Lichtenau, . . . . . G6l “ 6 S10 do, 
Fredericksthal, . . . . 419 oe oe 130 do. 


—_—-_ 





Total, (including children,) 1,808 of whom about $30 are communicants. 


These congregations are under the care of nine married and seven unmarried 
missionaries ; in all 25 brethren and sisters. 


During the past century there have been engaged in the service of the mis- 
sion, 64 brethren and 38 sisters ; in all 102 persons. Of this number, brother 
John Beck was employed for a period of 43 years, and his son, Jacob Beck, for 
52. John Sirensen, 47; John Fliegel, 41; John G. Gorcke, (still living at 
Ilerrnhut, in Saxony, in retirement,) 44; J. Grillich, (still in service,) 46; J. 
Conrad Kleinschinidt, (still in service,) 40 years.* Four persons have lost their 
lives by shipwreck, on their return to Europe—Daniel Schneider, in 1742; the 
widow sister Kénigseer, and the single brother, Chr. Heinze, in 1786; and 
brother J. F. Kranich, in 1824. 


Miss1onARY STATIONS OF THE UNITED BRETHREN’s Cuurcn, 


With the names of the Missionaries employed in them ; and the number of Converts 
belonging to each, towards the close of the year 1833. 


In this catalogue m. denotes marricd; 12. widowed; s. single; cong. the congregation, including baptized 
children and catechumens. The numbers are derived from the latest returns to which the compiler hag 
had access. 


GREENLAND, commenced 1733. 


New-Herrnhut (1773.)—m. Brn. Grillich, Tietzen ; s. Brn. Herbrich, Richter; cong. 
363. Lichtenfels (1758).—m. Brn. Eberle, Mehlhose ; s. Brn. Caspar Kogel, Lund ; 
cong. 365. Lichtenau (1774).—m. Brn. Miller, J. Kogel; s. Br. Baus; cong. 651. 
Fredericksthal (1824).—m. Br. Ihrer; s. Brn. de Fries, Ulbricht; w. Sr. Klein- 
schmidt ; cong. 419; Br. Lebman and his wife on a visit in Europe. Total—4 stations, 
24 missionaries, and 1,808 Greenland converts, including about 830 communicants, 


LABRADOR.—1770. 


Nain (1770).—m. Brn. Lundberg, Henn, Beck ; s. Br. Fritsche ; cong. 252. Okkak 
(1776).—m. Brn. Knaus, Stiirman, Morhardt, Korner ; cong. 326. Hopedale (1782). 
—m. Brn. Meisner, Kunath, Glitsch; s. Br. Albrecht; cong. 194. Hebron (1830). 
—m. Brn. Stock, Mentzel; s. Brn. Kruth, Freytag ; cong. 102; Br. Herzberg, visiting 
in Europe. Total—4 stations, 29 missionaries, and 874 Esquimaux converts, of whom 
319 communicants. 


























NORTH AMERICA.—1734. 


Among the Delaware Indians in Upper Canada, New-Fairfield (1792).—2m. Brn. 
Luckenbach, Miksch, Vogler; cong. 232. Among the Cherokees in Georgia and Ten- 
nessee, Spring-Place (1801).—m. Br.’ Clauder; cong. 67. Oocheology at present 
without a missionary ; cong. 50. Total—2 stations, 8 missionaries, and 349 Indian con- 
verts, of whom about 70 communicants. 


WEST INDIES. 
DanisH IsLAnps.—1732. 


In Str. THomas. New-Herrnhut (1752).—m. Brn. Sybrecht, Damus, Wied ; cong 
706.——Niesky (1753).—m. Brn. Boenhoff, Schmidt; w. Br. Eder; cong. 979. In 
Sr. Croix. Friedensthal (1751).—m. Brn. Miller, Freytag; w. Sr. Klingenberg ; 
cong. 2,022.——Friedensberg (1771).—m. Brn. Sparmeyer, Junghans ; cong. 1,966. 
Friedensfeld (1805).—m. Brn. Staude, Kleint, Popp; cong. 2,400.—In Sr. Jan. 
Bethany (1754).—m. Brn. Blitt, Keil; cong. 437. Emmaus (1782).—m. Brn, Schmitz, 
Meyer; cong. 925; Br. Plattner and his wife visiting in Europe. Total—7 settle- 
ments, 36 missionaries, 9,435 negroes, of whom about 4,000 communicants. 























* Since deccesed. 
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JAMAICA.—1754. 


New Eden, (1816).—m. Br. Renkewitz ; cong. 1,144.——Irwin Hill (1815).—m. Br: 
Ricksecker; cong. 417.——F airfield (1-23).—m. Brn. Ellis, Collis; cong. 2,029. 
New-Carmel (1827).—m. Brn. Scholetield, Pleiffer ; cong. 1,078. Mesopotamia (re- 
newed in 1831).—m. Br. Pemsel; cong. 175. New Fulnee (1830).—m. Br. Zorn ; 
cong. 303. New Bethlehem (Malvern).—m. Br. Haman. On their voyage thither, 
Br. and Sr. Robbins. Total—7 settlements, 20 missionaries, 5,146 negroes, of whom 


1,478 communicants. 

















ANTIGUA.—1756. 


St. John’s (1761). —m. Brn. Harvey, Thraen, Zellner, Shick; cong. 6,478.——Grace- 
hill (1773).—m. Brn. Mohne, Brunner; cong. 3,025. Gracebay (1797).—m. Br. 
Coleman ; cong. 1,160,——Newfield (1817).—m. Brn. Mintzer, Morrish ; cong. 1,324. 
Cedar Hall (1822).—m. Brn. Bayne, Zetzsche ; w. Br. Newby ; cong. 2,375. 
Total—5 settlements, 23 missionaries, 14,362 converts, of whom 5,442 communicants. 


Sr. Krrrs.—1775. 


Basseterre (1777).—m. Brn. Kochte, Bigler; cong. 2,968. Bethesda (1819).—m. 
Brn. Hoch, Simon; cong. 1,767. Bethel (1832).—m. Br. Seitz ; cong. about 200.—— 
Total—3 settlements, 10 missionaries, 5,035 converts, including 1,137 communicants. 

















BARBADOEs.—1765. 


Sharon (1767).—m. Brn. Taylor, Klose; cong. 1,178.——Mount Tabor (1825).—m. 
Br. Zippel ; cong. 196. Total—2 settlements, 6 missionaries, 1,374 converts, of whom 


282 communicants. 





TosaGo.—1790 (renewed 1827.) 


Montgomery (1827).—m. Br. Coates; on their voyage thither, Br. and Sr. Light.—1 
settlement, 4 missionaries; cong. 253.—18 communicants. 


SurRINAM.—1725. 


Paramaribo (1767).—m. Brn. Passavant, Graff, Bohmer, Hartman, Schmidt, Treu ; 
tong. 3,089, beside 264 living on plantations ; on a visit in Europe, Br. and Sr. Voigt ; on 
their voyage thither, Br. and Sr. Jacobs——-Total—1 settlement, 16 missionaries, 3,353 
converts, including about 1,200 communicants. 


SOUTH AFRICA 1736 (renewed 1792). 


Gnadenthal (1792).—m. Brn. Hallbeck, Stein, Nauhaus, Brauer, Sondermann; s. Br. 
Schopman ; w. Srs. Kohrhammer, Schultz; cong, 1,319. Groenckloof (1808) —m. 
Brn. Clemens, Lemmertz, Lehman, Meyer ; cong. 608. Hemelen-Aarde (1823).—m. 
Br. Tietze ; cong. 82. Elim (1824).—m. Brn. Teutsch, Luttring ; cong. 184. Enon 
1818).—m. Brn. Genth, Halter, Hornig; cong. 450. Shiloh (1828).—m. Brn. 
ritsch, Hoffman; s. Br. Bonatz; cong. 320. Total—6 stations, 38 missionaries, 2,963 
converts of the Hottentot, Caffre, Tambookie, and other native tribes; among whom 
1,043 communicants, 























GENERAL SUMMARY.—42 stations, 214 missionaries, and 44,952 converts, of whom 
about 15,800 are communicants. Of these 2,682 are Greenlanders and Esquimaux, 349 
Indians, 38,958 negroes and persons of color, and 2,963 Hottentots, and other natives of 


Southern Africa. 





THE PERIODICAL PRESS AND EDUCATION IN BRITISH INDIA. 


In 1814, there existed in Bengal, only the Calcutta Government Gazette. In 
1820, there were five periodicals. In 1830, thirty-three. At the present time, 
there are in Calcutta, eight daily English newspapers, two papers issued three 
times a week, one twice a week, nine weekly, six monthly, four quarterly, and 
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six annually, thirty-one in all. There is a large number in addition, in the 
provinces. In Calcutta, there are fourteen native newspapers, one of them pub- 
lished in Bengalee, Persian, and Hindoostanee. ‘The Bengal Hurkaru, one of 
the daily English newspapers, is as large as the London Morning Post, and 
circulates about 1,600 copies, has generally a page of well paying advertise- 
ments. Its cost, independent of postage, is 20 rupees a quarter. The post 
in India is carried by men who run at the rate of five miles an hour. ‘The 
monthly publications are the Bengal Register, Sporting Magazine, Monthly 
Journal, Asiatic Society Journal, Calcutta Christian Observer, United Service 
Journal ; the quarterly are the Bengal Army List, Calcutta Quarterly Review, 

and Quarterly Register ; the annuals are the Bengal Souvenir, Oriental Pearl, 

Calcutta Dire ctory, General Register, and Bengal. Almanac. ‘Two of the Eng- 
lish newspapers, the Reformer and the Inquirer, are the property of and con- 
ducted by natives themselves, with distinguished ability. The Madras and 
Bombay press is less extensive than that of Bengal. The English publications 
at Madras are eight; at Bombay ten; besides several native publications. 
There is no stamp duty or censorship on the periodical press in India. Lord 
William Bentinck has caused the following notice to be published in the several 
journals of the presidency. “The governor-general invites the communication 
of all suggestions tending to promote any branch of national industry, to im- 
prove commercial intercourse by land or water, to amend any defects in exist- 
ing establishments, to encourage the diffusion of general education and useful 

knowledge, and to advance the general prosperity and happiness of the British 
empire in India. This invitation is addressed to all native gentlemen, land- 

holders, merchants, and others ; to all Europeans, both in and out of the service, 
including that useful and respectable body of men, the indigo planters, who, from 
their uninterrupted residence in the mofussil (interior), have peculiar opportuni- 
ties of forming an opinion upon some of these subjects.” 

Many of the printing offices in different parts of India are managed entirely 
by natives. Mr. Samuel Smith’s subscription library and reading rooms are 
more numerous and valuable than any which can be found in London. There 
are several lithographic establishments in Calcutta, one at Cawnpoor, and one 
in Persia. 

It was stipulated at tlie last renewal but one of the East India Company’s 
charter, that £10,000 should be annually devoted from the surplus territorial 
revenue of India, to the purpose of education. In some years the Company 
have doubled, and in some years trebled the amount laid down in the act. Sir 
Alexander Johnston, in his late able report to the Royal Asiatic Society, stated 
that in Madras, the proportion of inhabitants who have been taught reading, 
writing, and the rudiments of arithmetic, in their own language, amount to one 
in five. 

The Calcutta Madrissa, or Mohammedan College, was founded in 1781, by 
Warren Hastings, who provided a building for it at his own expense, but which 
was afterwards ‘charged to the Company. ’The Bengal government also, at the 
recommendation of Mr. Ilastings, assigned lands of the estimated value of 29,000 
rupees per annum, for the support of the institution, to promote the study of the 
Arabic and Persian languages, and of the Mohammedan Jaw. In 1830, the 
number of students was 99% The Benares Hindoo Sanscrit College, established 
by Jonathan Duncan, Esq. in 1791, for the purpose of preserving and cultivat- 
ing the laws, literature, and religion of the Hindoos, had in 1824, 271 students. 
The aid furnished by government up to that time, was 674,000 rupees. The 

‘aleutta Hindoo Sanscrit College consists of 14 pundits, a librarian and servants, 
100 scholars on the foundation, and a secretary. In 1823, the Bengal govern- 
ment formed a General Committee of Public Instruction at Calcutta, for the 
promotion of education and of the improvement of the morals of the natives of 
India. The number of students in the .?gra College in 1830, was 203. In 1829, 
the number of students at the Delhi College was 155. The Anglo-Indian Col- 
lege, at Calcutta, founded in 1816, by respectable native gentlemen, had in 1828, 
437 students, of whom 100 received gratuitous education. ‘This institution has 
decided superiority over any other, aflording tuition to the natives in the English 
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language. The foundation of the Bishop’s College near Calcutta, was laid on 
the 15th of December, 1820, by bishop Middleton, Various societies in Eng- 
land, gave to the object £20,000. A general contribution produced £45,000 
more. The college consists of three piles of buildings in the gothic style. The 
college has now a fund of more than £50,000. There are on the establish- 
ment a principal, two professors, eight missionaries, two catechists, and a 
printer. There are various primary and elementary schools, viz. at Chinsurah, 
1,260 scholars; Ajmeer, 200; Boglipoor, 134; Cawnpoor, 79; Allahabad, 50; 
Dacca, 1,414; Cutwah, 40; Bareilly, 131 schools, 300 seminaries, with 3,000 
pupils; and an established college with 50 students. In Delhi district there are 
about 30U elementary schools, in several of which the preceptors receive no 
pay, but teach “ gratis, in hope of heaven.” ‘There are a great variety of other 
colleges and schools at Kidderpore, Burdwan, Moorshedebad, Hooghly, Nud- 
dea, Rajishaye, &c. 

Madras. There are endowed schools and teachers in the following districts 
in this presidency. Rajamundy, 69 teachers of the sciences, endowed with land, 
and 13 receiving allowances in money. Nellore, several brahmins and mus- 
sulmans, receiving 1,467 rupees per annum for teaching the Vedas, Arabic, and 
Persian. Arcot, 28 colleges and 6 Persian schools. Salem, 20 teachers of 
theology, and | mussulman school. Tanjore, 77 colleges and 44 schools, sup- 
ported by the rajah. Trichinopoly, 7 schools. Malabar, 1 college. A com- 
mittee of public instruction has been formed at Madras, similar to the one in 
Bengal, and much good has been effected by them. 


Bombay. The committee of the Native Education Society, voluntarily formed 
in 1815, and composed in nearly equal proportions of Europeans and natives, 
at a mecting 12th of April, 1831, stated that its aggregate receipts and disburse- 
ments within the year amounted to between 70 and 80,000 rupees ; that it has 
constantly on sale more than 40 publications in the native languages, many of 
them the product of the Bombay lithographic and other presses. At present 
there are 56 of the Society’s schools, each containing about GO boys, amounting 
in the whole to 3,000 boys under a course of education. There is a Hindoo 
college at Poona, at which premiums are awarded to the most deserving stu- 
dents. An admirable engineer college has been formed in Bombay, at which, 
according to the latest return, there were 86 students. The whole number of 
schools in the Deccan, Guzerat, and Concan, is 1,705, scholars 35,153. 


The English language is now making rapid progress in every part of India. 
With the view of encouraging the study of it, Lord Bentinck has adopted it in 
his correspondence with Fyz Mohammed Khan, one of the native chiefs in the 
west, which has created considerable sensation in Delhi. A demand for Eng- 
lish tutors and secretaries is already perceptible. The Bombay Durpun says 
that the English language is much more sought among the native population of 
that presidency than at any former period. The king of Oude has recently 
established an English school at Lucknow, and placed it under the control of 
Major Low. 





HISTORY OF THE COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY. 


Harvarp University, in Massachusetts, was founded in 1638; William 
and Mary College, in Virginia, in 1691; and Yale, in Connecticut, in 1701. In 
the British provinces lying between Connecticut and Virginia, that is, in New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, the lower counties on the Delaware, and 
Maryland, there was not till 1746, any literary institution which was authorized 
to confer degrees in the arts. Several academies or grammar schools had been 
formed, but there was no institution in which a full course of liberal education 
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could be pursued. In this state of things, many individuals would be naturally 
desirous to have a college nearer to them than any which had been previously 
established. But besides the difficulty of procuring funds and teachers, a char- 
ter for such an establishment was not then easily obtained. The views of the 
court of England were to be consulted, and they often militated with the in- 
terests and wishes of the colonies. ‘The operation of these causes appears to 
have prevented the founding of any college in the provinces alluded to for forty 
or fifty years. Various and warm political controversies existed in the province 
of New Jersey, on account of which the general good was often overlooked or 
forgotten. 

In 1741, the synod of Philadelphia, representing the whole Presbyterian 
church in the British provinces, after a violent controversy among its members, 
was rent asunder, and two rival synods were formed—namely, New York and 
Philadelphia. The members of the former were almost unanimously the warm 
friends and coadjutors of the Rev. George Whitefield, while the members of 
the synod of Philadelphia were generally, if not universally, his decided oppo- 
sers. ‘The members of these rival bodies were by their local residence, mingled 
in some measure with each other. In Pennsylvania, though geographically 
separated, there was perhaps nearly an equal number of the members of each 
synod. In New Jersey, there was not a single clergyman who belonged to 
the synod of Philadelphia. The whole Presbyterian population of the province 
was zealously attached to the interests of the New York synod. Both synods, 
from the time of their separation, made strenuous exertions to educate their 
youth for the Christian ministry, from the desire in part of extending each 
its own party. New Jersey was the undisputed territory of the synod of New 
York, and in this province resided the ablest champions of their cause, partic- 
ularly the Rev. Jonathan Dickinson of Elizabethtown. 

Urged on by such considerations, the members of the synod of New York 
resolved to make a strenuous and united effort to found a college in New Jersey. 
The object, however, was not easily attained. A large proportion of the pop- 
ulation of the province, consisted of other denominations, who took no interest 
in the views and feelings of Presbyterians. Yet unanimity, zeal, and perseve- 
rance, ultimately prevailed. Under the administration of John Hamilton, 
a charter was procured, but it was not recorded until Oct. 4, 1750. It is 
supposed that the founders of the college under the first charter forbore to 
record this instrument, because they hoped to obtain a more liberal one. No 
copy of it can now be found. It was, however, only under this first charter, 
that Mr. Dickinson acted as president of the college; for he died, within a 
year after it was granted ; and nearly a year before the present charter, dated 
Sept. 14, 1748, was obtained. Governor Belcher came into office in 1747, and 
the present charter was obtained, in September 1748. In their first address to 
the governor, the trustees say, “We have often adored that wise and gra- 
cious Providence, which has placed your excellency in the chief seat of 
government in this province, and have taken our part, with multitudes, in 
congratulating New Jersey upon that occasion.” ‘No event in Providence 
could have more entirely corresponded,” remarks Dr. Green, “with the wishes 
and prayers of these excellent men, than the appointment of governor Belcher, 
at the time it took place. His sentiments and views accorded in all respects 
with their own. He was a man of fervent piety, an avowed friend and patron 
of Mr. Whitefield, an ardent lover of learning, and therefore an advocate for a 
learned as well as a pious ministry, a decided whig both in principle and action, 
and, to crown all, he was as zealously disposed to establish a college in the 
province as any of those, who had been so long laboring to effect it. He also 
happened to be high in the favor and confidence of the reigning family of 
Great Britain; from whom, he had early received tokens of particular regard, 
and recently the appointment of governor of the province.” 

Who were the trustees named under the first charter, when or where they 
met, or at what time or in what manner Mr. Dickinson was appointed presi- 
dent, cannot now be known. It is probable that he had long been accustomed 
to receive youth for instruction in classical literature. At that time, it was 
chiefly in this manner that preparation was or could be made for entering on 
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the study of either of the professions. For this employment, Mr. Dickinson 
was better qualified than most of his brethren. It is certain that he was 
employed for the short period which intervened between the obtaining of the 
first charter and his death. About a year after his decease, it appears that six 
individuals received their bachelor’s degree. The whole number of students 
under his care did not probably exceed twenty. Some of them boarded with 
him, and others in families near to his dwelling in Elizabethtown. No public 
buildings had then been erected. It is presumed that an usher or tutor was 
employed to assist him. 

Rey. Jonathan Dickinson was a native of Ilatfield Mass., son of Hezekiah and 
Abigail Dickinson, and was born April 22, 1682, Rey. Dr. Lyman says that 
the tradition is that his mother was left a widow, married and removed to 
Springfield, with her children; and that she educated her sons by the assistance 
of her second husband’s estate. Hler son Moses was pastor of a Congregational 
church in Norwalk, Ct., from 1727 to 1778. Jonathan was graduated in Yale 
colleve, in 1706, and within one or two years was settled as minister of the 
first Presbyterian church in Elizabethtown. Of this church he was pastor nearly 
forty years. He possessed a clear and discriminating mind, and his general 
usefulness as a writer was by no means inconsiderable. His “ I’amiliar Letters 
upon important subjects in Religion,” has lately been republished. He had 
studied divinity with the Rev. Abraham Pierson, the first president of Yale 
college. He died Oct. 7, 1747, aged 60. 

The pupils who had been the charge of Mr. Dickinson at Elizabethtown, 
were, alter his death, removed to Newark, about six miles, and placed under the 
care of the Rev. Aaron Burr. He therefore was considered as the successor 
of Mr. Dickinson, even under the first charter. Whether there was any formal 
appointment to that effect is unknown. But it seems that he had charge of the 
youth, who had been collected at Elizabethtown for about a year before the 
second charter was obtained. 

The first entry, in the first volume of the minutes of the trustees of the col- 
lege of New Jersey, is a copy of the charter granted by governor Belcher. 
The next entry is the following, “On Thursday, October 13, 1742, convened 
at New Brunswick, James ude, Andrew Johnston, Thomas Leonard, Esquires, 
Mr. William P. Smith, and Rey. Messrs. John Pierson, Ebenezer Pemberton, 
Joseph Lamb, William ‘lennent, Richard Treat, David Cowell, Aaron Burr, 
Timothy Jones, and Thomas Arthur; thirteen of those nominated in the charter 
to be trustees of the college ; who having accepted the charter, were qualified 
and incorporated according to the directions thereof. ‘Thomas Arthur was 
chosen clerk. Voted, that an address be made to the governor to thank his ex- 
cellency for the grant of the charter. An address being drawn up by the Rev. 
Mr. Lurr, was read and approved. Mr. Cowell communicated it to his excel- 
lency.” November {th, in addition to the preceding trustees, governor Belcher, 
Wilham Smith, Esq. Messrs. Peter Van Brugh Livingston, Samuel Hazard, and 
Rev. Messrs. Samuel Blair and Jacob Green, were qualified as trustees. Mr. 
Burr was unanimously ehosen president, which appointment “he was pleased 
modestly to accept.” The first commencement was holden on the same day. 
The president commenced the exercises in the forenoon with prayer and with 
publicly reading the charter. In the afternoon, he delivered “a handsome and 
elegant Latin oration.” After the customary “scholastic disputations,” the 
following gentlemen were admitted to the degree of bachelor of arts: Enos 
Ayres, Israel Read, Benjamin Chesnut, Richard Stockton, Hugh Henry, and 
Daniel Thane. The honorary degree of A. M. was then conferred upon 
governor Belcher. This was succeeded by a salutatory from Mr. Thane, and 
the whole was concluded with prayer by the president. 

“Thus were the trustees,” says president Finley, “possessed of a naked 
charter, without any fund at all to accomplish the undertaking. After various 
solicitations in America, the contributions, though often generous and worthy of 
grateful acknowledgment, were by no means adequate to the execution of so 
extensive a design. Therefore in the year 1753, two agents were sent to Great 
Britain to solicit additional benefactions. There the institution was honored 
beyond the most sanguine expectations.” 
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The students in the mean time were scattered in private families in Newark, 
the public academical exercises being generally performed in the county court 
house. The great difficulties, both im respect to the moral and literary inprove- 
ment of the young men, were successtully met by the vigilant and indefati- 
gable Burr. 

As governor Belcher was the founder of the college, so he was the’ first 
who advised and urged the erection of the college edifice, when the funds 
of the institution were so scanty, that had it not been for his advice and 
aid, the enterprise would have been deemed impracticable. At a meeting at 
Newark, September 27, 1752, governor Belcher advi ised the trustees to procee vd 
immediately to determine upon a Jocation for the college. ‘The people of New 
Brunswick not having complied with the terms proposed to them for fixing the 
college in that place, it was voted that it should be established in Princeton, upon 
condition that the inhe bitants of said place secure to the trustees two hundred 
acres of wood land, ten acres of cleared Jand, and £1,000 of proclamation 
money, all which is to be complied with in three months. On the 24th of 
January, 1753, it was announced that the conditions were fulfilled. ‘The Rev. 
Gilbert Tennent of Philadelphia, and the Rev. Samuel Davies of Hanover, Va., 
the agents of the board in Great Britain, having procured liberal contributions 
in that country, it was determined forthwith to erect a college edifice, and a 
house for the president. From the same source, a sinall fund was afterwards 
formed to assist in paying the salaries of the officers of college. The college 
edifice was erected of stone, and the president’s house of brick, both of which 
are now standing. The college building was for some years the largest college 
structure in the United States. It was first named Belcher Hall, but the worthy 
governor declined the honor, and suggested that it should be called Nassau 
Hatt, in honor of him of “glorious memory,” William III, prince of Orange 
and Nassau.* Jt accommodated about 147 students, reckoning three to a cham- 
ber. The chambers are 20 feet square, having two large closets, with a window 
in each, for retirement. <A hall of 40 feet was provided, ornamented with an 

organ, a portrait of king William, and of governor Belcher. In the year 1756, 
the students, to about the number of 70, removed from Newark to Princeton, the 
college building being so far completed as to be ready for their reception. 
The people of the country becoming more and more convinced of the impor- 
tance of learning, the number of the students rapidly increased. The labor of 
teaching fell principally on the president. He sometimes had but one tutor to 
assist him, and never more than two, while the college remained at Newark. 
He also had the charge of a grammar school during the whole time he was in 
office, in which pupils were prepared for college. ‘This was considered as a per- 
sonal concern of the president. After his death, the trustees took the grammar 
school under their care. ‘The tutors in the college from 1749 to 1758, were 
John Maltby, Samuel Sherwood, Jonathan Badger, “Alexander Gordon, George 
Duffield, William Thompson, Benjamin Y. Prince, John Ewing, Isaac Smith, 
Jeremiah Halsey, and Joseph Treat. ‘The public commencements, with one 
exception, during the presidency of Mr. Burr, took place at Newark. ‘The 
second commencement was held at New Brunswick, where it was then probable 
that the institution might be established. Mr. Burr did not live to preside at 
the commencement at Princeton in 1757, having died two days previously. ‘The 
disease of which he died, was greatly aggravated, if not entirely produced, by 
the exertions which he made in a state of great exhaustion and debility, to 
prepare and preach the funeral sermon of governor Belcher. These eminent 
men and endeared friends expired within a month of each other: the governor 
on the 3lst of August, the president on the 24th of September, 1757. 

Aaron Burr was a native of Fairfield, Ct., and was born in 1716. He was a 
descendant, as it is supposed, of the Rev. Jonathan Burr, of Dorchester, Ms, 
He graduated at Yale college in 1735. In 1738, he was invited to take the 
pastoral charge of the Presbyterian church in Newark, N. J. In 1754, he ac- 
companied Mr. Whitefield to Boston, having a high esteem for that eloquent 
preacher. Until 1755, he discharged the duties both of president and pastor of 





* The college has been sometimes called Nassau Hall, but not appropriately. Nassau Hall is simply 
the name of the building. 
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the church. At that time, his pastoral relation was dissolved. “ No clergyman 
in the State of New Jersey,” says Dr. Green, “was probably ever more 
beloved, respected, and influential, than president Burr. To the church of 
which he was minister, and to the college of which he was president, the loss 
and the regret which his death occasioned, cannot now be easily estimated.” 
He was firm in his principles, ardent in emotion, and kept his eye fixed on the 
high destiny of man. At the approach of death, the gospel gave him support, 
and cheered him with lively consolation. He married, in 1752, Miss Esther 
Edwards of Northampton, daughter of Jonathan Edwards, his successor in the 
presidency. She died in 1758, the year after the death of her husband, in the 
27th year of her age ; leaving two children, one of whom was Aaron Burr, late 
vice president of the United States, and the other a daughter, who was married 
to judge Tapping Reeve, of Litchfield, Ct. “ Mrs. Burr,” says Dr. Green, “ was 
in every respect an ornament to her sex, being equally distinguished for the 
suavity of her manners, her literary accomplishments, and her unfeigned regard 
for religion.” 

The meeting of the board of trustees, which occurred immediately after the 
decease of president Burr, was not adjourned till the choice of his successor. 
The record is as follows. “ A choice of a president of the college being pro- 
posed to the Board, it was ordered to be put to vote, whether the said president 
be now chosen or not; which being voted accordingly, was carried in the 
affirmative. Whereupon, after prayer, particularly on this occasion, and the 
number of trustees present being twenty, the Rev. Mr. Jonathan Edwards of 
Stockbridge, was chosen by a majority of 17.” During the interval between 
the death of president Burr and the arrival of president Edwards, the tuition 
was confided to the tutors, and the government to Messrs. William Tennent 
and David Cowell. “Such was the humility of president Edwards, that he 
looked on himself, in many respects, so unqualified for the business, that he 
wondered that gentlemen of such good judgment, and so well acquainted with 
him as he knew some of the trustees were, should think of him for that place. 
Hle addressed a letter to the Board, in which he labored to satisfy them that 
their choice had not been properly made. He thought it right, however, to 
submit to the decision of some judicious friends, and on their advising him to 
accept the presidency, he left his family in Stockbridge, and in January 1758, 
arrived in Princeton. While at Princeton, he preached in the college chapel 
several Sabbaths, to the great acceptance of the hearers; but did nothing in 
the way of instruction, except to give out some questions in divinity to the 
senior class. ‘he exercises, when they returned their answers, were repre- 
sented as very interesting and instructive. ‘The small pox was at this time in 
Princeton, and likely to spread. Mr. Edwards had never had it, and by the 
advice of his physicians was innoculated. He appeared to have it favorably, 
and it was thought the danger was over. But a secondary fever set in, and the 
obstruction in his throat was such, that the medicines necessary to check the 
fever, could not be administered. It raged till it put an end to his life, March 
22, 1758. He was in the fifty-fifth year of his age. His last words were, 
“Trust in God and ye need not fear.” He had the uninterrupted use of his 
reason, and died in perfect calmness and composure. Mrs. Edwards died on 
the 2d of October, in the same year. Thus the father and mother, the son and 
the daughter, were laid together in the grave, side by side, at Princeton, in the 
space of a little more than a year, though a few months previously, their dwel- 
lings had been more than 150 miles apart. 

The college derived reputation from the election of Mr. Edwards, but his ad- 
ministration was too short to permit him to. do it much service, by his instruc- 
tions or his counsel. He was not inaugurated till five weeks before his death. 
Of the short time that he spent at the college, the largest part was passed 
under the influence of the disease which terminated his life. 

The trustees met on the 19th of April, and voted to pay to the executors of 
Mr. Edwards £100, being a half year’s salary. They also chose Rev. James 
Lockwood of Wethersfield, Ct., president of the college. Mr. Lockwood de- 
clined the appointment. ‘The reasons which induced him to decline, are not 
known. Ie was a man of great worth and of high reputation. Perhaps it was 
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owing to the want of unanimity in his election by the trustees, they being 
divided between him, and Messrs. Davies and Finley. 

In the mean time it appears that the “former flourishing state of the college 
was greatly affected, by its being so long destitute of a fixed president. The 
college on its removal to Princeton consisted of about seventy pupils. This 
number was but little increased before the death of Mr. Burr, and was con- 
siderably diminished before the accession of Mr. Davies.” ‘The trustees, who, at 
ditierent times, acted as presidents, and one for more than half a year as vice 
president of the college, always preached to the students, and probably gave 
them some religious instruction of a more private kind. Besides this, Messrs. 
Finley, Smith, and Green, were employed as teachers in the languages and 
science.* 

On the 16th of August, 1758, the Rev. Samuel Davies of Virginia, was elect- 
ed president. At the same time, £40 of books were ordered trom England. 
About this time, it was ascertained that there were in the hands of the treas- 
urer of the college about £500, as a fund for the use of poor students, principally 
collected by Messrs. Tennent and Davies in England. This fund was now 
transferred from the care of the synod of New York, to that of New York and 
Philadelphia, the two having become again united, in 1757. At the commence- 
ment in September, 18 individuals received the bachelor’s degree. On Mr. 
Davies’s declining his appointment, the Rev. Jacob Green was appointed vice 
president. Mr. Davies was, however, elected again, May 9, 1759. He was 
settled in the ministry at Hanover, Va., about twelve miles from Richmond. 
His sphere of influence was wide, and his usefulness great. He thought his 
duty forbade him to leave his people. The trustees were divided in opinion 
in regard to the propriety of his second election. He and Dr. Finley were 
both admitted as candidates. Davies was the more popular and eloquent man ; 
Finley the more accurate scholar, as well as already practised in the business 
of teaching. Neither of them coveted the office, and both eventually held it. 
When Mr. Davies was elected the second time, by advice of the synod, he 
accepted the appointment. He was inaugurated on the 26th of July, 1759. It 
was voted by the trustees, “that for the future, the president or tutors,,who 
shall at that time officiate, have liberty to appoint any of the students to read 
a portion of the sacred Scripures, out of the original language, at evening 
prayers; and that when they think proper, they may substitute psalmody for 
reading the Scriptures at evening prayers.” 

The reputation, talents, and services of president Davies, were of incalcu- 
lable benefit to the institution. He was highly respected by all denominations. 
He was personally well known to the friends of the college, in Britain as 
well as in America. He was in the full vigor of life, with a mind capacious and 
ardent, and with habits of energy fully established. He introduced the practice 
into the college, of strict periodical examinations of the students, and also of 
the delivery by the members of the senior class of monthly orations. A poet 
and orator himself, he turned the attention of his pupils to the cultivation of 
English composition and eloquence. The number of students under his ad- 
ministration cannot be exactly ascertained, though it was probably about 100. 
His popularity as a preacher was great, wherever he went, or among whom- 
soever employed. 

Towards the close of January 1761, he was seized with a severe cold, for which 
he was bled. On the following Monday, he was attacked with a violent inflam- 
matory fever, which terminated in his death, Feb. 4, 1762, having remained in 
office but a little more than eighteen months. He was of Welch descent, and 
was born in the county of Newcastle, Delaware, Nov. 3, 1724. He early became 
pious, very much in consequence of the prayers and instructions of his excellent 
mother. He acquired the greater part of his academical and theological educa- 
tion under the care of the Rev. Samuel Blair of Fog’s Manor, Chester county, 
Pa. He was licensed to preach the gospel, when not quite twenty-three years 
of age. His pastoral labors were mostly performed in Hanover, and the adjoin- 





* We shall in some future number of this work give a particular account of the revivals of religion which 
occurred in this and in other colleges. 
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ing counties in Virginia. Ilis death was regarded as no ordinary instance of 
mortality, but as causing a loss almost irreparable to the great.interests of the 
church and the community.* Dr. Green says that he was probably the most 
eloquent and accomplished pulpit orator ever produced in this country. He used 
to say that every discourse of his, which he thought worthy of the name of a 
sermon, cost him four days’ hard study in the preparation. Sometimes when 
pressed to speak extemporancously, he said, “It is a dreadful thing to talk 
nonsense in the name of the Lord.” His sermons have been published, and are 
extensively circulated and greatly admired, 

The Board did not meet after the death of president Davies till the May fol- 
lowing. The college duties were discharged by the tutors, Jeremiah Halsey, 
Jacob Ker, and Samuel Blair, who were “ eminently qualified for their situation.” 
On the first of June, 1761, the Rev. Samuel Finley was unanimously chosen 
president. It was ordered that he have the usual salary, £200 proclamation 
money, With the usual privileges and perquisites. His salary was soon increased 
to £250. The privileges were the profits of the grammar school connected 
with the college, and the opportunity to educate his sons gratuitously. ‘Till 
April 1762, there had been no house for public worship in the village of Prince- 
ton. Worship was celebrated in the college chapel, where the inhabitants of 
the village used to mect with the students. The college trustees gave the land 
requisite for the purpose of erecting an edifice. A refectory for commons was 
built about the same time. In 1662, permission was granted by the legislature of 
the State to raise a lottery for the benefit of the institution. The sum to be 
raised was £3,000 proclamation money. This was the first assistance which 
the college had received from the government of the State. In 1763, the pres- 
ident’s salary was increased to £300, £75 was given to the senior tutor, and 
£50 each to the two junior tutors. The president’s salary, probably on account 
of the depreciation in the value of money, was, in 1765, increased to £400, 
though it was soon diminished. In 1766 a donation of £100 was given to the 
college by Mr. John Williamson of Virginia, as a foundation in part for a pro- 
fessorship of divinity. The Rev. Joln Blair had been appointed a professor 
about a year before this donation was given. Ie continued in office till the 
accession of Dr. Witherspoon, who assumed the duties both of president and 
professor. The annual charge of education, was on an average as follows: 
tuition, £4; board, £15; rent, £1; washing, £3; wood and lights, £2; contin- 
gencies, 6s ;—Total, £25 Gs. About this time, Col. Alford of Charlestown, Mass. 
gave £500 to the college. A lottery, which was commenced by some gentle- 
men of Philadelphia, yielded about £1,500, and the lottery granted by the State, 
£2,200 more. This accession of funds enabled the trustees to make some 
addition to the annual allowances of the coliege officers, though it was not 
sufficient to retain the tutors, three in number, in the character of professors. 
The college flourished under the care of Dr. Finley. He was known in Europe, 
and corresponded with some eminent men in that quarter of the world. So 
high was the opinion of his worth in Scotland, that he received from the univer- 
sity of Glasgow, the unsolicited diploma of doctor in divinity. ‘The Rev. Dr. 
John Woodhull, of Monmouth, thus describes him. “ Dr. Finley was a man of 
small stature, and of a round and ruddy countenance. In the pulpit he was 
always solemn and sensible, and sometimes glowing with fervor. His learning 
was very extensive. Every branch of study taught in the college appeared to 
be familiar to him. Among other things, he taught Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
in the senior year. The number of students was about 100. Thirty-one com- 
menced in the class before mine, and the same number in the class to which I 
belonged. ‘These were the largest classes that had commenced at that time. 
There were about 50 boys in the grammar school. Most of them boarded in 
college, and ate in the dining room. The trustees appointed and paid the 
teachers. T'hey were excellent ones in Dr. Finley’s time, namely Joseph 
Periam and Tapping Reeve.” 





* An excellent biography of president Davies may be found inthe Richmond Virginia Literary and Evan- 

elical Magazine, from the pen of Dr. Rice. He left a widow, three sons—Col, William Davies, John 

odgers Davies, Esq. and Samuel Davies, and one daughter. Mrs. Martha Davies, hia mother, after his 
death, was taken into the family of the Rev. Dr. John Rodgers of New York. 
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Unremitted attention to the duties of his station very sensibly affected Dr. 
Finley’s health, and caused an obstruction in his liver, which put a period to his 
life, July 17, 1766, in the 5Ist year of his age. He died in Philadelphia, where 
he was buried. He emphatically died in the Lord, triumphantly rejoicing in his 
great salvation. “ My very soul,” he said, “thirsts for eternal rest. I see the 
eternal love and goodness of God. I see the fullness of the Mediator. 1 see 
the love of Jesus. O, to be dissolved and be with him! I long to be clothed 
with the complete righteousness of Christ. A Christian’s death is the best 
part of his existence.” During his whole sickness, he was never heard to utter 
a repining word ; and in all his farewells, he was never seen to shed a single 
tear, or exhibit any mark of sorrow.* 

On the 19th of November, 1766, the trustees of the college made a unani- 
mous choice of the Rev. John Witherspoon, D. D., LL. D., of Paisley, in Scot- 
land, as successor to Dr. Finley. Rev. William Tennent was appointed president 
pro tempore. On the Ist of October, 1767, it was announced that Dr. Wither- 
spoon had declined the appointment. His refusal was not occasioned by the 
discouraging accounts which had been transmitted to Scotland in relation to 
the state of the institution, by a party in Philadelphia, who wished to procure a 
decided preponderance of old school influence in the government of the college. 
The former party lines of the two synods were not yet obliterated. ‘The re- 
luctance of Mrs. Witherspoon to leave her native country, was the chief, if not 
the sole cause of Dr. Witherspoon’s refusal at this time. She was afterwards 
perfectly reconciled to the idea of his removal, and with the affection and piety 
for which she was eminently distinguished, cheerfully accompanied her husband 
to a foreign country, with no expectation of ever returning to Scotland. At 
this meeting of the trustees, the Rev. John Blair, of Fog’s Manor, Pa., and a 
member of the Board, was chosen professor of divinity and moral philosophy ; 
Dr. Hugh Williamson, of Philadelphia, professor of mathematics and natural 

philosophy ; Mr. Jonathan Edwards, a tutor in the college, professor of lan- 
guages and logic; and Rev. Samuel Blair, of Boston, president and professor 
of rhetoric and metaphysics. The following sums were fixed as salaries :— 
president, £200; professor of divinity, £175; professor of mathematics, £150 ; 
professor of languages, £125. Funds, however, being wanting to pay the 
salaries of the professors, it was voted that the former arrangement of a vice 
president and three tutors, be continued for one year. Mr. John Blair alone 
accepted his appointment. The other part of the arrangement never took effect, 
it being proposed as a conciliatory measure, in respect to the old school party. 
Rev. Samuel Blair, now chosen president, the son of the Rev. Samuel Blair, of 
Fog’s Manor, and nephew of Rev. John Blair, was at this time colleague pastor 
with the Rev. Dr. Joseph Sewall, of the Old South church in Boston. He was 
only twenty-eight years of age, but a youth of higher promise, says Dr. Green, 
was not to be found in the American church. Mr. Blair declined the office, 
because he understood that a re-election would secure the services of Dr. 
Witherspoon ;—a disinterestedness highly creditable to Mr. Blair. Dr. With- 
erspoon was unanimously re-elected. He did not arrive in the country till 
November, 1768. On the 15th of that month, he was inaugurated. About this 
time, the synod of New York and Philadelphia ordered that a contribution be 
made in all the congregations under their care, for the support of a professor of 
divinity in the college. £50 were immediately realized.t 

As president of the college, Dr. Witherspoon rendered literary inquiries 
more liberal, extensive, and profound ; and was the means of producing an im- 





_ * Dr. Finley was born in the year 1715, in the county of Armagh, Ireland. He left his native country 
in 1734. In 1744, he was scttled in the ministry in Nottingham, Md., where he remained 17 years. He 
was twice married. His first wife was Miss Sarah Hall, a lady of amiable character, by whom he had 
eight children. She died in 1760. In 1761, he married Miss Ann Clarkson, daughter of Mr. Matthew 
Clarkson, an eminent merchant of New York. She survived her husband more than forty-one years, and 
died in January, 1808. She left no children. Dr. Ebenezer Finley, the last surviving child of president 
Finley, died in Charleston,S.C. A daughter married Samuel Breeze, Esq. whose only daughter was 
married to the Rev. Dr. Jedidiah Morse. 

t Thus far, the writer of this article has been. mainly indebted to the copious and well digested notes, 
ap oe ee Rev. Dr. Ashbel Green, to his bacealaureate addresses, published by E. Littell, Phila- 

phia, 
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portant change in the system of education. Hie extended the study of mathe- 
matical science, and it is believed he was the first man who taught in America, 
the system of philosophy, which Dr. Reid afterwards developed. Scarcely any 
man of the age, had a more vigorous mind, or a more sound understanding. 
His name brought a great accession of students, and by his exertions, its funds 
were much augmented. 

Soon after the commencement of the war, New Jersey was overrun with 
British troops. In 1776-7, it became the theatre of hostilities. . In January, 
1777, Princeton was occupied by a portion of the British army, which was 
attacked by general Washington. A part of one British regiment took post in 
the college, and made some attempt at resistance, but after a few discharges of 
artillery from Washington’s army, the college was abandoned, and the greater 
part of the regiment were made prisoners. More than 100 of the British were 
killed, and 300 taken prisoners. ‘The war of course prostrated every literary 
effort. ‘The functions of the president were suspended, and he was immediately 
introduced to a new field of labor, being appointed a member of the convention, 
which formed the constitution of New Jersey. From the revolutionary com- 
mittees and conventions of the State, he was sent in 1776 a representative to 
congress. He was for seven years a member of that illustrious body, and he 
was always collected, firm and wise, amidst the embarrassing cigcumstances by 
which he was surrounded. His name is affixed to the declaration of inde- 
pendence. 

As soon as the state of the country would permit, the college was re-estab- 
lished, and its instruction was re-commenced under the immediate care of its 
vice president, Dr. Smith. Dr. Witherspoon was induced from his attachment 
to the college, to cross the Atlantic that he might promote its benefit. After 
his return, he devoted himself exclusively to his duties as president and a 
minister of the gospel.* Dr. Witherspoon died Noy. 15, 1794, aged 72; and 
was succeeded by the Rev. Dr. Samuel Stanhope Smith.t 

Dr. Smith was born at Pequea, Lancaster Co., Pa., March 16, 1750. He was 
the son of Rev. Robert Smith, D. D. He graduated in 1769, at the college of 
New Jersey, where he was afterwards for two years tutor. He was for a few 
years a preacher in Virginia, and president of the Hampden Sidney college. 
In 1779, he was appointed professor of moral philosophy at Princeton, and was 
succeeded in Virginia by his brother, John Smith. In the absence of Dr. 
Witherspoon, as member of congress, much of the care of college devolved 
on him. He was elected president in 1794, and on account of bodily infirmity, 
resigned in 1812. He died August 21, 1819, aged 79. 

Dr. Green thus describes the religious state of college during Dr. Smith’s 
incumbency. “There were some instances, not known to me, although a 
trustee of the institution, of young men, who became pious, while they were 
members of college ; and there were always a number of religious students on 
the charitable funds, appropriated by the donors to the education of poor and 
pious youth, for the ministry ; and some also who had become pious before 
they entered college, who there supported themselves on their own funds. But 
there was certainly nothing that so much as approximated to a revival of 
religion; and Dr, Smith’s infirm state of health, in the latter part of his time as 
president, disqualified him for all vigorous action, in sustaining the government 
of the college; and this favored that tendency to dissipation and dissolute 





* The exercises of the college were totaliy suspended for more than three years; and the edifice was a 
barrack, in turn both fur the British and American troops; and the interior of it was completely defaced, 
exhibiting nothing but filth and dilapidation. In the spring of 1782, about two years after the re-com- 
mencement of the collegiate exercises, the walls of the building were still perforated in a number of 
places, the effect of the cannon balls, which had passed through them, from the artillery of the American 
army. Ouly two of the entries were in a habitable state. ‘The morals of many of the students were 
greatly corrupted. Profane language was common among them. ‘They had formed themselves into a 
military company, chose their officers, furnished themselves with muskets, learned the manual exercise 
oo not be kept from practising their evolutions, even during the hours of study, and in the college 
edifice, 

f Dr. Witherspoon was born in Yester, near Edinburgh, Scotland, February 5, 1722, aad was a linea! 
descendant of John Knox. He studied at the university of Edinburgh seven years, and at the age of 21, 
was licensed to preach the gospel. He was soon ordained at Beith, and from thence removed to Paisley. 
His works are very various in their subjects, and highly esteemed. They were published in four volomes, 
with an account of his life, by Dr. Rodgers, in 1802, 
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morals, which had long prevailed, and which, aided by some other concurring 
causes, had risen to a most fearful height, when I was called to the presidency 
in the autumn of 1812.” 

Among the instructors, who assisted Dr. Smith, were Dr. Green, bishop 
Hobart, Drs. R. Finley, Kollock, Neill, Linsley, Weeks, Mills, John Smith, Minto, 
Maclean, Caldwell, &c. 

The number of graduates during Dr. Smith’s administration amounted to 527, 
about 29 on an average yearly.* 

The Rev. Dr. Ashbel Green, son of the Rev. Jacob Green, was president of the 
college from 1812 to 1822, when he resigned. He now resides in Philade|phia, 
and edits the Christian Advocate. Soon after Dr. Green’s inauguration, the 
college was blessed with a revival of religion, which was followed with very 
happy effects. At the commencement of it, the deficiency of Bibles was so 
great in college, that the shops in town could not supply it. This destitution 
of the means of grace was owing in a great measure to the baleful moral in- 
fluence of the American and French revolutions. About 40 individuals were, 
as it was thought, permanently interested in this work of grace. 

In 1822, the Rev. James Carnahan, D. D., a Presbyterian minister of Utica, 
N. Y., was chosen president of the college. He still remains in the office. 
He graduated at the college in 1800, and was afterwards a tutor for two years, 

The college of New Jersey is now considered to be in a very flourishing 
condition. The number of undergraduates, is about 150. The faculty consists 
of a president, seven professors, and three tutors. Provision is made for im- 
parting instruction in the Greek, Latin, French, German, Italian, Spanish, and 
English languages; in mathematics, natural philosophy, chemistry, natural 
history, belles lettres, mental and moral philosophy, logic, political economy, 
natural and revealed religion, anatomy, physiology, &c. The libraries of the 
college and of the literary societies connected with it, contain 12,000 volumes. 
The college has a very valuable philosophical and chemical apparatus, a mu- 
seum of natural history, a small anatomical museum, and a mineralogical cab- 
inet. The principal edifice, Nassau hall, has been already described. In 
1833, another college building, 112 feet long, and four stories high, was erected. 
There are two other buildings, each 66 feet in length, 36 in breadth, and three 
stories in'height, one used for a library and recitation rooms; the other for 
a refectory, museum, apparatus, &c.+ 

The principal benefactors of the college of New Jersey, have been governor 
Belcher, the family of lieutenant governor Phillips, of Boston, ($2,000,) John 
Williamson, Mr. Hugh Hodges, and Mr. James Leslie, of New York, (fund for 
poor and pious students,) colonel Alford, colonel Rutger’s family, of New York, 
($6,500,) Dr. Elias Boudinot, ($8,000, and 4,000 acres of land,) Charles F. Mer- 
cer, Joseph Pitcairn, Dr. David Hosack, (1,000 valuable mineralogical specimens,) 
Jonathan B. Smith, and Samuel Bayard.t 





HISTORY OF LEICESTER ACADEMY. 


As this is one of the oldest and most respectable academies in Massachusetts, 
we are induced to place on our pages a brief account of its origin and progress, 
derived principally from an appendix to an address recently delivered by Mr. 





=r 


* Dr. Smith’s wife was a daughter of Dr. Witherspoon. His daughter married J. M. Pintard, consul at 
Madeira. His published works are valuable. Among them, Lectures on Moral and Political Philosophy ; 
Essays on the causes of the variety in the complexion and figure of the Human Species; Sermons; Lec- 
tures on the Evidences of Christianity; Continuation of Ramsay’s History of the United States, from 
1808 to 1817, &c. 

t See the History and Gazetteer of New Jersey, page 85, by Thomas F. Gordon, 1834, printed at Trenton. 

} The literary institutions of Princeton, are a college, theological seminary, three classical schools, two 
young ladies’ schools, and three or four common schools. Princeton is a borough, partly in Somerset and 
partly in Middlesex counties, 50 miles from New York, and 40 from Philadelphia, on the main road between 
the two cities, It contains 185 dwelling-houses, and 1,100 inhabitents exclusive of 350 youths at the 
Seminaries, one Presbyterian church, and one Episcopal church. 
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Luther Wright, preceptor of the academy. Leicester is a pleasant town of 
about 1,800 inhabitants in the western part of the county of Worcester, Ms., about 
midway between Boston and Northampton, and six miles west of the town of 
Worcester. The principal village has a commanding situation on the height of 
land, between the waters of the Atlantic at Boston, and those of the Connec- 
ticut river. ‘The academy, (the second incorporated in the State, the first being 
Phillips academy, at Andover,) received an act of incorporation March 23, 1784, 
for the purpose of promoting “true piety and virtue, and for the education of 
youth in the English, Latin, Greek, and French languages, together with wri- 
ting, arithmetic, and the art of speaking; also, practical geometry, logic, phi- 
losophy, and geography; and such other of the liberal arts and sciences as 
opportunity may hereafter permit, and the trustees hereinafter provided shall 
direct.” ‘lhe trustees named in the act, were Lieut. Goy. Gill, of Princeton, 
Hon. Levi Lincoln, of Worcester, Hon. Timothy Danielson, of Brimfield, Rev. 
Messrs. Thaddeus Maccarty, of Worcester, Benjamin Conklin, of Leicester, 
Joseph Pope, of Spencer, Joseph Sumner, D. D., of Shrewsbury, Archibald 
Campbell, of Charlton, Joshua Paine, of Sturbridge, and Messrs. Ebenezer 
Crafts, of Sturbridge, Jacob Davis, of Charlton, Samuel Baket, of Bolton, Joseph 
Allen, of Worcester, Seth Washburn, of Leicester, and Rufus Putnam, of Rut- 
land. Messrs. Crafts and Davis, gave to the academy before its incorporation, 
lands, a large mansion house, and other appurtenances. For a fund to support 
the academy, £1,000 had been subscribed. Considering the depressed state of 
the country at the close of the war of the revolution, the efforts made to estab- 
lish the institution are worthy of much commendation. The mansion house 
above referred to was used as an academy-building till 1806. On the 4th of 
July of that year, a new building was dedicated. An address was delivered by 
the Rev. Dr. Sumner, and an oration by Rev. Dr. Bancroft, both members 
of the board of trustees. ‘The building was neat, well proportioned, three 
stories high, and contained a dining hall, library, school-room, chapel, and six- 
teen lodging-rooms or parlors. It cost between $8,000 and $9,000. Unfortu- 
nately, the foundation was not sufficiently firm, and in consequence, many parts 
of the building settled, and became much injured, Considerable sums of money 
were expended in repairs, but to little purpose. On the 12th of June, 1832, the 
trustees voted to erect a new edifice on the site of the old one. This building 
being completed, was dedicated on the 25th of December, 1833, with prayer 
from the Rev. Micah Stone, vice president of the academy, and with addresses 
from the Rev. George Allen, one of the trustees, and Mr. Wright, the principal. 
The central part is 42 feet long and 40 broad, and each wing 30 feet square, 
making the whole length of the building 102 teet. The lower story is occupied 
with school-rooms, and accommodations for the families of the principal and 
steward. ‘The second and third stories embrace 28 rooms for assistant instruc- 
tors and students. The whole cost of the edifice was $10,000. School-rooms 
more convenient and pleasant, and combining more advantages for the accom- 
modation of instructors and students, it is believed, are not to be found in any 
academic building in the commonwealth.” “The institution has already,” say 
the trustees, “imparted to thousands the first rudiments of the arts and sciences, 
prepared many to be instructors of others, and fitted numbers, from year to year, 
to enter our colleges and universities, many of whom now fill important stations 
in church and state.” 


The following are among the donations to the academy. 





Donation of Messrs. Davis & Crafis, $1,716 67)Individuals in Leicester for philosoph- 

Dr. Austin Flint, land, a sk? 100 00 ical apparatus,. . . . . . . §0000 

Lottery granted by General Court, —. 1,419 22)Israel Waters of Charlton, bequest in 

Donations in 1786, in Leicester, =. . 2,896 90 §23 to support instructor of Cong. 

From other places atsame time, . . 1,526 68 Calvinistic order, . . . . . . 8,000 00 
““ Hon. Moses Gill, books, =. . . 260 O0/[saiah Thomas, by will, . . . . . 4,686 00 

Township of land in Maine,. . . . 9,200 OO|N. Macearty,. . . . . . . . . 25000 

T. Newhall, legacy, . . . . . . 1,000 00 —_— 

Other individuals 1814—1822, . . . 680 00 Total, $32,654 47 

land in Paxton, by State, . . . . 400 00 . 





Of which, including lottery, the State have given ahout $11,000. 
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The presidents of the Board of Trustees have been, 


Hon. Moses Gill, Princeton, . . . 1784—1800)Rev. A. Bancroft, D. D. Worcester, 1818-1831 
Hon. Levi Lincoln, Worcester, .  . 1800—1802) Hoa. Levi Lincoln, do. 1831 
Rev. J. Sumner, D. D. Shrewsbury, 1802—1818 


The principal preceptors have been, 





Benjamin Stone,. . . . 1784—1788,Simeon Colton, . . . . . . . 1807—1909 
Amos Crosby, . . « « « 1788—1788| Luther Wilson, . . . . . . . 18091812 
Samuel Sumuer,. . . . . « « 1788—1790) Josiah Clark, . . . 2. . . . . 182-1819 
David Smith,. . . . 1790—1792! Bradford Sumner, . . . . . . 1819-1819 
Ebenezer Adams, 1792—1806|John Richardson, . . . . . . 1819—1833 


Z.S.Moore,D.D.. > >. . . 1806—1807|Luther Wright, . . 2... 2 1833 


Mr. S. Sumner was afterwards judge in the supreme court ; Dr. Moore, profes- 
sor at Dartmouth, and president of Williams and Amherst colleges. Mr. Adams, 
professor at Dartmouth. Among the assistant instructors, have been Hon. Timo- 
thy Boutelle, of Maine, Hon. ‘Timothy Fuller, of Groton, chief justice Richard- 
son, of New Hampshire, and Drs. Jackson and Shattuck, of Boston. Mr. Joseph 
L. Partridge, of Hatfield, lately tutor in Williams college, is associate principal. 
Mr. Wright is a native of Easthampton, educated at Yale college, where he 
was afterwards tutor a number of years, and subsequently connected with the 
Hon. John Hall, in the Ellington school, Conn. Hon. Abijah Bigelow, of Wor- 
cester, is treasurer of the academy, and Rev. John Nelson, of Leicester, sec+ 
retary of the trustees. 





CHURCHES IN BOSTON. 


Bafrtisr. 


First Baptist Church. 
Tuts church was constituted May 28, 1665. 


Ministers. Settlement. Erit. Ministers. Settlement. Exit, 
Thomas Gould, 1665 Oct. 1675) Jeremiah Condy, Feb. 14,1739 Aug. 1764 
John Miles. Samuel Stillman, D.D. Jan. 9, 1765 Mar. 12, 1807 
John Russell, July 28, 1679 Dec. 24, 1680)| Joseph Clay, Aug. 19, 1807 Oct. 27, 1809 
Isaac Hull. James M. Winchell, Mar. 13, 1814 Feb. 22, 1820 
John Emblen, 1684 Dec, 9, 1702)F, Wayland, Jr. D. D. Aug. 22, 1821 Sept. 10, 1826 
Ellis Callender, 1708 1728 7c rus Pitt Grosvenor, Jan. 24,1827 Sept. 24, 1830 
Elisha Callender, May 21,1718 Mar. 31, 1738); William Hague, Feb. 4, 1831 


Thomas Gould was one of the original founders of this church. He died in Boston, 
where he was probably born. The individuals who founded this church, had held meet- 
ings for religious worship on Sabbath days for several years preceding. For thus devi- 
ating from the order of the churches they were treated with great severity. They held 
their meetings for some time on Noddle’s island. Mr. Gould was imprisoned for nearly 
three years.—Mr. Miles was an Englishman, and was first settled at Ilston, near Swan- 
zea in South Wales, from 1649 till his ejectment in 1662. He came to this country and 
formed a church in Rehoboth, Bristol county, in 1663. The legislature of Plymouth, 
granted to these Baptists the town of Swanzea, to which they removed in 1667.—Mr. 
Russell was probably the son of James Russell, and grandson of the Hon. Richard Rus- 
sell of the same town.—Nothing definite is known of Mr. Hull and of Mr, Emblen.— 
Ellis Callender was a member of the church as early as 1669.—Elisha Callender, the son 
of Ellis, graduated at Harvard college in 1710. At his ordination, Increase and Cotton 
Mather, and Mr. Webb assisted. He was very faithful and successful in the pastoral 
office. His life was pure, and his conversation dignified.—Mr. Condy graduated at Har- 
vard in 1726.—Dr. Stillman was born in Philadelphia, Feb. 27, 1737. When he was 
eleven years of age, his parents removed to Charleston, S. C., and in that city he received 
the rudiments of an English education. He was first settled in the ministry at James’s 
island, S. C., thenin 1760 at Bordentown, N. J., where he remained two years, In Bos- 
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ton, he continued his benevolent labors from 1762 till his death. He was avery useful and 
popular minister, highly esteemed by persons ct all denominations. A volume of his 
sermons has been published since his death.—Mr. Clay was born at Savannah, Ga., in 
1764, and graduated at Princeton in 1784. He was a judge of the district court of 
Georgia, from 1796 to 1801, He soon after became a minister, and was ordained as col- 
league of Mr. Holecombe, of the Baptist church in Savannah. He was afterwards in- 
stalled as colleague with Dr. Stillman. He was greatly respected for his learning and 
piety.— Mr. Winchell was the son of Col. Martin E. Winchell, and was born in Duchess 
county, New York, in 1791, groduated at Brown university, in 1812. He died of the 
consumption. He published an edition of Watts’s Hymns, and a history of his church.— 
Dr. Wayland is a graduate of Union college, and is now president of Brown university.— 
Mr. Grosvenor is settled in Salem, Ms.—The present meeting-house, the third belonging 
to the church, was built in 1828, at the corner of Union and Hanover streets. The cost 
of the house and land was $44,000. Merchant shops, occupying a part of the basement, 
rent for $1,500 per annum. 


Second Baptist Church. 
This church was constituted July 27, 1743. 


Ministers. Settlement. Exit. Ministers. Settlement, Exit. 
Ephraim Bownd, Sept. 7, 1743 June 18, 1765) Thos. Baldwin, D.D. Nov. 11, 1790 Aug. 29, 1825 
John Davis, Sept. 9,1770 July, 1772| James D. Knowles, Dec, 28, 1825 Oct. 7, 1832 
Isaac Skillman, D,D. Oct. 3, 1773 Oct. 7, 1787) Baron Stow, Nov. 15, 1832 
Thomas Gair, April 23, 1783 April 27,1790} 


The second Baptist church was originally formed July 27, 1743, by three brethren of 
the first Baptist church, who seceded in consequence of disliking some of the opinions 
of Rev. Mr. Condy. They held their first meeting at the dwelling-house of Mr. Isaac 
Bownd, in Sheafe street, near Copp’s hill. The first meeting-house was built in 1746. 
The present in 1810. Dr. Baldwin was born in Norwich, Conn., Dec. 23, 1753. He was 
ordained an evangelist, June 11, 1783. He never received a public education. Remain- 
ing in Canaan, N. H. till 1790, he rendered himself very useful, in that town, and in the 
neighboring destitute regions. He died very suddenly, at Waterville, Me. where he 
had gone to attend acommencement. Of his own denomination in New England, he 
was the head, and to him all his brethren looked for advice.—Mr. Knowles is now a pro- 
fessor in the Newton Theological Seminary.—Mr. Stow was formerly editor of a reli- 
gious newspaper published at Washington, D. C. and subsequently pastor of a Baptist 
church in Portsmouth, N. H. 


African Baptist Church. 


A church was gathered from among the colored people in 1805. A house was erected 
‘in 1806, in Belknap street, 48 feet long, 40 broad, and three stories high. Rev. Thomas 
Paul, a colored man was installed minister, Dec. 4, 1806. He remained pastor till his 
death, April 13, 1831, aged 54.—Thomas Richie was settled over the church in Oct. 1832. 
‘The meeting-house and lot cost about $8,000. A respectable member of Dr. Stillman’s 
church, named Cato Gardner, took the lead in building the church. 


Third or Charles Street Baptist Church. 


This church was constituted Aug. 5, 1807, by 5 members from the first, and 19 from 
the second Baptist church. Rev. Caleb Blood was minister from Oct. 5, 1807, till June 
5, 1810. Rev. Daniel Sharp, D. D. the present minister, was settled April 29, 1812. 
The edifice is of brick, 75 feet square, and is erected on ground which was formerly 
covered by Charles river. 


Federal Street Baptist Church. 


This church was instituted July 18, 1827. Rev. Howard Malcom, the present minis- 
ter, was installed Nov. 1828. The meeting-house was opened for religious worship, July 
18, 1827. It is a brick editice, situated on Federal street, near Milk, and is 86 feet long, 
and 74 wide. The land on which the building stands, cost $16,000. It formed orig- 
inally a part of the garden of the Hon. R. T. Paine. 


There is a branch of the second Baptist society, established at South Boston, who have 


a very neat house of worship, for some time under the care of the Rev. Mr. Neal, now 
of Rev. T. R. Cressy, late of Hingham. 
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PROTESTANT EPIscopaA.L. 
King’s Chapel, School Street. 


This Episcopal society was formed June 15, 1686. 





Ministers. Settlement. Erit. Ministers. Setilement. Erit. 
Robert Ratcliffe, 1686 Thomas Harward, April, 1731) April 15,1736 
Robert Clarke, 1686 Addington Davenport, April 15,1737 May 8, 1740 
Samuel Myles, June 29, 16-9 Mar. 1, 1728|Stephen Roe, 1741 1774 
George Hatton, 1693 July, — 1696) Henry Caner, D. D. April 11,1747) Mar. 17, 1776 
Christ. Bridge, Mar. 5, 1699 Oct. 1, 1706 Charles Brockwell, 747) Aug. 20, 1755 
Henry Harris, April, 1709 Oct. 6, 1729) John Troutbeck, 1755 Nov. 1755 
Roger Prince, June 25,1729 Nov, 21, 1746) 


After the revolution the remaining proprietors of the chapel adopted a Unitarian liturgy 
which they continue to use, while they adopt some of the forms of the church of Eng- 
land. Their ministers have been, 


Ministers. Settlement. Erit. Ministers. Seitlement. Exit. 
James Freeman, D. D. Oct. 20, 1722 __ |F.W.P. Greenwood, Aug. 29, 1824 
Samue! Cary, Jan. 1, 1809 Oct. 22, 1815 


Dr. Freeman is the oldest surviving clergyman of the city. The present chapel is of 
plain unhammered stone, and was opened for divine service in 1754. It is the only house 
in Boston, in which the old fashion of square pews is retained. 

Christ Church. 


This Episcopal society was formed Sept. 5, 1722. 


Rectors. Settlement. Exit. | Rectors. Settlement. Erit. 
Timothy Cutler, D. D. Dec. 29,1723 Aug. 17, 1765 William Walter, D.D. May 19,1792 Dee. 5, 1800 
James Greaton, 1759 Aug. 51, 1767 Samuel Haskell, May, JI801 Sept. 1803 
Math. Byles. Jr. D.D. April 22,1768 April, 1775) Asa Eaton, D. D. Oct. 23,1803 .May, 1829 
Stephen Lewis, Aug. 1778 1785} William Croswell, June 24, 1529 


William Montague, April, 1706 May, 1792 


This church is situated in Salem street, near Copp’s hill. The edifice is 70 feet long, 
50 wide, 30 high. The spire is 175 feet high. The house is furnished with the only 
peal of bells in the city. The doctrines of the church of England are preached without 
alteration. 


Trinity Church. 
This society commenced in April, 1728. 


Rectors. Settlement. Exit. | Rectors. Settlement. Erit. 
Addington Davenport, May 8, 1740 Sept. 8, 1746'J.S.J. Gardiner, D.D. April 22,1792 July 29, 1830 
William Hooper, Aug. 28,1747 April 14,1767 George W. Doane, April 7, 1828 1832 
William Walter, D. D, July 22,1764 Mar. 17, 1776\J. M. Wainwright, D. D. 1833 


Samuel Parker, D.D. May 19,1774 Dec. 6, 1804 


“The reason assigned for the erection of Christ church was that the King’s chapel 
was not large enough to contain all that would come to it; and the first steps taken 
towards the foundation of Trinity church, were taken by reason that the chapel was full, 
and no pews to be bought by new comers.” ‘The first building, erected in 1735, stood 
till 1828. The materials of the present building, corner of Summer and Hawley streets, 
are of Quincy granite, and the whole structure presents a massive and very imposing 
appearance. 


St. Matthew’s Church, South Boston. 


The first meeting was held March 31, 1816. The church was consecrated by bishop 
Griswold, on the 24th of June, 1818. Rev. John L. Blake was instituted rector in June, 
1824. The late Mrs. Elizabeth Bowdoin Winthrop was a very liberal benefactor to this 
church. The expenses of its erection were chiefly defrayed by members of Christ and 
Trinity churches. 


St. Pauls Church. 
This church originated in 1818. The building was consecrated June 30, 1820. 


Rectors. Settlement. Exit. Rectors. Settlement. Exit. 
Samuel F. Jarvis, D.D. July 7, 1820 Aug. 22, 1825| John 8. Stone, June 19, 1832 
Alonzo Potter, Aug. 29, 1826 Aug. 27, 1831 


The edifice is on Tremont street, between West and Winter streets, and is built of grey 
granite, and is an imitation of a Grecian model of the lonic order. The body of the 
church is about 112 feet long, 72. wide, and 40 high. 
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Grace Church. 


This church, formed May, 1829, have had for ministers, James Sabine, George F. Has- 
kins, 8S. M’Burney, and Zachariah Mead. They now meet in Boylston hall. 


MetruopistT EPpiscoPAL. 


As early as the year 1768, when the British regiments were quartered in Boston, 
there were some of the soldiers who were Methodists, and soon gathered meetings. The 
Rev. Willian Black, who arrived in 1774, was the first regular preacher of this denomi- 
nation in Boston, unless Mr. Whitefield should be considered such. The first regular 
society was formed in Boston, in August, 1792. They erected a chapel in North Boston, 
in 1796. In 1828, a new chapel was erected in North Bennett street. In 1806, the 
second Methodist church was built in Bromfield street. It is of brick, 84 feet long, and 
54 feet wide. The South Bostom Methodist society was incorporated Feb. 5, 1825. 
July 4, 1834, a new society commenced meeting in the church in Piedmont street, in 
the south part of the city, formerly occupied by Rev. James Sabine, a Presbyterian and 
subsequently an Episcopalian. Thie following is the list of ministers, who have officia- 
ted at the Boston stations. They are usually stationed only for two successive years. 





1790. Jesse Lee. 1811. Elijah Hedding, Erastus Otis. 

1791. Daniel Smith. 18t2. William Hinman, William Stephens. 
1792. Jeremiah Cosden. 1813. ‘Daniel Webb, Elijah Hedding. 

1793. Amos G, ‘Thompson. 1814. George Pickering, Joseph A. Merrill. 
1794. Christopher Spry. 1815-16. Elijah Hedding, Daniel Filmore, 
1795. Evan Kogers, John Harper. 1817-18. Timothy Merritt, Enoch Mudge. 
1796. George Pickering. 1819. B. R. Hoyt, V. R. Osborn. 

1797. Elias Hall, Daniel Ostander. 1820. B. R. Hoyt, D. Kilburn, 

1798. William Beauchamp. 1821. S. W. Willson, E. Wiley. 

1799. Joshua Wells. 1822. E. Hedding, E. Wiley. 

1800. Thomas F. Sargent. 823, E. Hedding, John Lindsey. 

1801. George Pickering. 4 1824, Solomon Sias, Isaac Bouney. 

1802. ‘Thomas Lyall. 1825, 'T. Merritt, I. Bonney, A. D. Sargent. 
1803. 'T. Lyall, E. Kibby. 1826, T. Merritt, J. A. Merrill, J. Foster. 
1804, E. Kibby. 627. J. A. Merrill, J. N. Maftitt, D. Webb. 
1805. P. Jayne, R. Hubbard. 828. S. Martindale, E. Wiley. 

1806. P. Jayne, S. Merwin. 1829. 8. Martindale, E. 'T. ‘Taylor, to 1834, 
1807. G. Pickering, D. Webb. ki. Wiley. 

1808. D. Webb, M. Rutter. 1830. I. Bouney, J. N. Maffitt. 

1809. E.R. Sabin, P. Munger. 1831. 1. Bonney, A. D. Merrill. 

1810. E.R. Sabin, G. Norris. 1832. J. Sanborn, J. Lindsey, S. W. Willson. 


There is an African Methodist society in the western part of the city, with a brick 
church, 40 feet by 25. 

There is an Asbury, or Independent African Methodist church in West Centre street, 
of which Rev. Stephen Dutton has charge. It is called the Ebenezer church, and was: 


begun in 1826. 


SEAMEN’s MEETINGS. 


There is a seaman’s church, (Congregational,) under charge of the Boston Seaman’s 
Friend Society, on Fort hill, built in 1830, 60 feet long, and 46 broad, with an appro- 
priate tower. Rev. Daniel M. Lord, is now the officiating minister. 

Another Bethel church for seamen, (Methodist,) was built in North square, in 1832, 
under the direction of the Boston Port Society, of which Rev. E. T. Taylor is the min- 
ister. It is of brick, 78 feet long and 53 broad. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


In 1823, a Free Will Baptist Society, was commenced in Sea street. It was at first 
composed of persons who seceded from the other Baptist churches in town. ‘They have 
since been known under the name of Christians. December 27, 1825, they dedicated 
a new brick church, corner of Sea and Summer streets. Rev. Joshua V. Himes is now 
their preacher. 

Universalists. The first Universalist church was organized in 1785. John Murray, 
Edward Mitchell, Paul Dean, and Sebastian Streeter, have been the ministers. They 
purchased in 1785, Dr. Samuel Mather’s meeting-house. The second Universalist 
church is in School street, erected in 1817, 75 feet long and 67 broad. Rev. Hosea 
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Ballou, minister. The Central Universalist church was formed in 1822. The meeting- 
house erected in 1822, in Bulfinch street, is of brick, 74 feet long, and 70 broad. The 
Society belong to that sect of Universalists who believe in a limited future punishment. 
At South Boston is a Society of Universalists, who have erected a church, supplied by 
Rev. B. Whittemore. 

A Vew Jerusalem or Swedenborgian Church, was organized August 15,1828, Rev. 
Thomas Worcester is minister. In 1831, they rented a part of a Luilding erected by 
Mr. T. H. Carter, in Phillips place, Tremont street. 

The Reman Catholic Society was commenced in 1788. The number of ministers 
has been 14. The Church of the Holy Cross, in Franklin place, was erected in 1803, 
115 feet long and 72 wide, The number of Catholics in Boston is 10 or 12,000. They 
have a convent of nuns on Mt. Benedict, in Charlestown, and a church in South Boston, 
called St. Augustine’s church. They are also taking up contributions to erect two new 
churches. 

Religious meetings of various denominations, are held in Butolph street, in Friend 
street, in Franklin avenue, in Milton place, in a school-house on the Mill Dain, in the 
ward-room in Hanover street, and other places, making the whole number of houses 
of religious worship about 60. 


PAPACY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Some intelligent and excellent men, in our country, have regarded, 
with entire indifference, the efforts of the Romish church, to propagate 
their faith in the United States. They have looked upon the measures 
which a portion of the protestant community have taken to direct public 
attention to this subject, as inexpedient and unnecessary—as a groundless 
excitement, sounding the trumpet when there was no danger. 

At first view, it might appear, indeed, that there is little ground for 
apprehension. 

The number of the Romish population is yet comparatively small, not 
exceeding a twenty-third part of the people of this country—apparently 
too insignificant to awaken any alarm. ‘The moral condition, too, of the 
great majority is such as to lull us into security. If knowledge constitutes 
the only power, they have very little of it. If a, thoroughly ignorant 
population is a harmless population, then the less excitement in regard to 
this subject the better. 

We are accustomed, moreover, to talk about the energy of our free 
institutions—the universal diffusion of education—the distinguished privi- 
leges, which we of this country, and we of the 19th century, enjoy. We 
look upon papacy as one of the exploded errors of past times, as a thing 
buried under the rubbish of the dark ages, or if now alive, struggling for 
existence. We have so long looked upon the United States, as the home 
of protestantism, as the dwelling-place of light and freedom, that we have 
become altogether skeptical in regard to the intrusion and propagation of 
error, especially of an error so flagrant as that of the Romish system. The 
manner, also, in which the papal church has been assailed in some 
quarters, the unjustifiable spirit of denunciation which has been employed, 
has led some protestants to deprecate intermeddling with. the subject at 
all, and has led them to feel that the spirit of controversy is as far from 
the spirit of the gospel as that of error itself. 5 ages 

We do not wish, by any means, to excite unnecessary disquiet in this 
country. We do not wish to bring into public notice a single error, 
which would die of itself, or remain stationary, in a negative sort of 
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existence. The public mind is already feverish and fretful enough without 
adding any fuel. There is also a sufficient number of important objects, 


which legitimately and powerfully claim the public sympathy and atten- 


tion. 

Neither do we desire to lay upon the papists any civil pains and disa- 
bilities. We do not wish to deprive them of the right of voting, or the 
right of maintaining their own religious opinions, or of propagating them 
in a peaceable manner. ‘The whole protestant population of this country, 
rejoiced with their whole hearts at the success of the Catholic emanci- 
pation bill in England. 

Neither would we reverse an article of their creed, and say that out of 
the protestant church there is no salvation. We are willing to believe that 
some papists are finding their way to heaven under all the superincumbent 
mass of error and absurdity which belongs to the system; that some do 
cast the eye of faith, through and beyond all the host of pretended media- 
tors, till it rests on the atoning sacrifice of the Lord Jesus Christ. We 
remember that they have had a Pascal, who counted all things loss for the 
hope of salvation; a Massillon, who proclaimed in the ear of kings, 
the faithful message of the gospel, and adorned that gospel with a con- 
sistent life; an amiable Fenelon, who cultivated all the graces of the 
Spirit in their fairest beauty; a Charles Butler, who exhibited a temper, 
which all protestants might well imitate; and a Leander Van Ess, 
who has himself distributed half a million of Bibles. We do not wish to 
cherish towards Roman Catholics any feelings but those of the sincerest 
good will. We cannot, indeed, look on such a multitude of human beings, 
on 120,000,000 members of the great family of man, bone of our bone 
and flesh of our flesh, covered in midnight darkness, led away by the 
energy of all evil; we cannot look on them with any other feelings than 
those of the deepest compassion. In mere pity we would rend away that 
veil, which covers them from the light of heaven. In mere pity we would 
heave off that enormous load of darkness and absurdity, which is crushing 
the struggling soul underneath. Who can think, without the most pro- 
found regret, of more than 120,000,000 of immortal spirits for whom 
Christ died, entangled in fatal error, in darkness here, and the great mass 
of them soon, as there is every reason to fear, to plunge into the blackness 
of darkness forever. 

Nevertheless, it is our duty to look at this subject in the light of past 
undoabted testimony, and of present acknowledged truth. If there be 
that in the doctrines of the Romish church, which is eminently dangerous, 
if those doctrines are taking root among us, if our country holds out 
singular inducements for the propagation of error, surely we ought to 
know it, and to be on our guard. Such is the condition of this country, 
such are the circumstances under which we are placed in the providence 
of God, that we are bound to pray always and to watch. What the 
Saviour says to his disciples all over the world, he says most emphatically 
to us, WATCH. 

In the following remarks, we wish to point out some of the grounds of 
apprehension in regard to the efforts of the papists; some reasons for 
anxiety, and for vigorous efforts to counteract the mystery of iniquity, 
which is already beginning to work. 

The first cause of apprehension, which we shall mention, is the de- 
plorable ignorance of a part of the population of this country. 

Including foreigners and emigrants, there are at least half a million of 
adult white inhabitants, who can neither read nor write, having under 
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their care twice that number of children and youth; thus a million 
and a half are growing up, in entire ignorance of the simplest ele- 
ments of knowledge. ‘There are at least another half million, who have 
been taught to read and write, but who are very little elevated above 
those who cannot read in point of intelligence and the possession of moral 
principle. ‘These may be supposed to have under their influence a million 
of children and youth; so that of the free white population of this country, 
there are at least three millions, who are in a state of degraded, stupid 
ignorance, leading to all intents and purposes an animal life, a life of 
sensation, without any valuable reflection or forethought. Here is a soil 
very favorable to the luxuriant growth of the papal error—a field, which 
ean be sown over in broad cast, with the promise of a most abundant 
harvest. The whole ceremonial of the Romish church, the doctrine and 
the gorgeous ritual, are adapted precisely and admirably to meet the 
inclinations and circumstances of all the ignorant men and women in our 
land. The splendid painting, the image almost “instinct with life,” the 
dim taper burning in early morning or in the shadows of evening, the 
superb vestments of the priesthood, and a thousand other circumstances, 
are calculated most wonderfully, to captivate an ignorant, unthinking 
population. ‘The Roman Catholic bishop of Kentucky, writing to his 
friend in Europe, says, ‘that the protestants come to our church attracted 
by the music and preaching. ‘There reigns in our churches a silence and 
a tranquillity, which are astonishing, when observed for the first time. 
The protestants themselves rejoice at the sight of these temples erected 
to the true God, and feel a peculiar attachment to the Catholic worship, 
whose pomp and splendor form so striking a contrast with the barrenness 
and nudity of protestant worship.” It has always been the maxim of the 
Romish church, the more darkness the more piety, the more ignorance the 
more devotion. So far then as there is ignorance in our country, there is 
strong ground for apprehension. 

Another reason for solicitude on this subject, is the condition of the 
newly settled portions of this country. 

There is not much probability that the Roman Catholics will gain a 
footing in New England, and in some parts of the Middle States, because 
the people have the pure gospel preached to them. They have the Sabbath 
with its heavenly light; the Bible, which is perfect, converting the soul ; 
and the influence of the Divine Spirit, rendering effectual the means of 
grace. But it is not so in many portions of our land. Whole vast territories, 
with a rapidly increasing population, are nearly destitute of the ordinances 
of religion. ‘The people perish, for lack of vision, by thousands. The 
States of Mississippi and F.ouisiana, extending from the gulf of Mexico 
to Arkansas, and from Alabama to Texas, containing 99,000 square 
miles, and increasing with great rapidity, not long since were enjoying 
the labors of only twenty Presbyterian and Episcopal ministers, to- 
gether with a small number of Methodists and Baptists. Supposing the 
Jatter to have five times as many ministers as the Presbyterians and 
Episcopalians, and allowing one minister to 1,000 souls, 100,000 of the 
population may be considered as supplied, while 400,000 are destitute. 
This is but an epitome of many other great territories. Some districts in 
the western country double their number short of ten years, outstripping, 
with fearful rapidity, all the means of religious instruction, which have 
been hitherto employed. 

It will be recollected that the State of Louisiana, which is the outlet of 
the western country, and in some respects having a more commanding 
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influence than any other State, was settled by the French, and is almost 
entirely given to Romanism. ‘There are not more than half a dozen 
protestant churches in the State, with a population of more than 300,000. 
Numerous Catholic convents and nunneries are established in various parts 
of the State. In the two dioceses of St. Louis and New Orleans, not long 
ago, the number of priests was more than 100. They have one theo- 
logical seminary, two colleges, several schools for boys, and ten convents 
in which are 600 pupils. Now these are the regions, which the Catholics 
consider as their appropriate missionary ground. In the five years before 
1829, one association in Europe sent 61,000 dollars, principally to aid the 
Romish missions in the Valley of the Mississippi. One of their bishops, 
writing to Europe, has the following language. ‘The missions of 
America are of high importance to the church. The superabundant 
population of ancient Europe is flowing towards the United States. Each 
one arrives, not with his religion, but with his indifference. We must 
make haste. ‘The moments are precious. America may one day become 
the centre of civilization; and shall truth or error there .establish its 
empire? If the protestant sects are beforehand with us, it will be difficult 
to destroy their influence. Numerous conversions have already crowned 
the efforts of our bishop. He has established a convent, all the nuns of 
which are protestants, who have abjured their former faith.” 

This leads us to mention in the third place, that the sympathy and 
assistance which some protestants show the papists is a ground of appre- 
hension. 

There are, doubtless, several hundred thousand merely nominal protes- 
tants in this country, whose minds are not settled in the great principles of 
Christian, protestant liberty. They change with the wind. Some of them 
inconsiderately assist the papists. ‘They know not what they do. Others 
are disturbed by the active friends of evangelical truth, and to escape from 
the annoyance, go over to the papists. A third class show them counte- 
nance from political motives. ‘The Roman Catholic bishop of Charleston, 
in South Carolina, can command several hundred votes, which is an object 
of no small importance. 

The fourth reason for apprehension, which we shall mention, is the 
present condition of Europe. 

What will be the result of the late astonishing revolutions in Europe, 
is known only to God; but we may safely calculate, that the emigration to 
this country will be greatly increased. The Catholic religion has ceased 
to be the exclusive religion of France. This will doubtless throw many of 
their priests out of employment. ‘To our shores they will look as a resting 
place from their toils, where they can repair their shattered fortunes, and 
reinstate themselves in their former influence and glory. The government 
of the United States adopts a complete indifference towards all reli- 
gions. Here they have no persecution to fear. Here are vast tracts of 
unoccupied, fertile land, strongly inviting them to leave their famished 
brethren in the crowded districts of Europe. In a few months of one 
year, 30,000 individuals arrived at New York, from Europe, most of whom 
were Catholics. So we have not only to provide for our own people 
increasing beyond all former parallel, but we have to guard against the 
nameless evils of an ignorant, bigoted population, flowing in a strong 
current from the eld world. 

Another source of apprehension arises, from the fact that nearly all the 
knowledge in the Catholic church is in the hands of the priests. 

Diffusion of knowledge among ail the people is the glory of protes- 
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tantism. There is no privileged order among protestants. The whole 
body of enlightened clergy would rejoice to see the streams of knowledge 
flowing to every man’s door. They would give to every human being tl 
Bible, ‘and have him think for himself se riously, cOnSCic ntiously and inde- 
pendently, on the great subjects of his duty and. his destiny. The ‘y would 
have no such thing as a monopoly of knowledge of any kind. Let it be 
free as the air and light of heaven. But it is not so with the popish 
priesthood. ‘They would monopolize all the intellectual and moral light. 
They have denied to the laity all participation in church government. 
They have for centuries forbid the circulation of the Bible among the 
common people. ‘They have refused to the laity the use of the wine, in 
celebrating the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, pretending that it was 
designed only for the priests. They have arrogated to themselves the 
power to forgive sins, thus gaining possession of the consciences of the 
people. 

Thus it is for the interest of the priests to spread their faith as widely as 
possible, and with as much conceaiment as possible. Their influence— 
their very existence is depending on the deep and unbroken ignorance of 
the people. And to accomplish this design they have consummate ability — 
the accumulated wisdom of several hundred years. 

Another ground of apprehension, is the nature and pretensions of the 
papal church. 

They are one and indivisible throughout the world, a compact mass, 
held together by a belief, that out of their church is no salvation, by a vivid 
recollection of former and departed glory, by a strong sense that they are 
now a persecuted community. If one member of their church suffers, 
another suffers with it. If there are not papists enough in this country 
now, there are enough in Europe. If there are not cathedrals sufficient, 
there are funds sufficient in Europe to build them. In the upper circles of 
Italy, the conversion of the United States has been a frequent subject of 
conversation. ‘The Catholic bishop of Cincinnati, in a late communication 
says, ‘‘ that we shall see the truth triumph; the temples of idols will be 
overthrown, and the seat of falsehood will be brought to silence. This is the 
reason that we conjure all the Christians of Europe to unite, in order to ask 
of God the conversion of these unhappy infidels or heretics. What a hap- 
piness, if, by our feeble labors, and our vows, we shall so merit as to see 
the savages of this diocese civilized, and all the United States embraced in 
the same unity of that Catholic church in which dwells truth, and temporal 
happiness.” 

A further reason for solicitude on this subject, is the fact that the 
Catholics depend for success very much on the instruction of the young. 

They are directing their principal] attention to the establishment of 
schools, convents, colleges, asylums, and theological seminaries. The 
schools in Maryland, are frequented not only by the Catholic, but also by 
protestant children, many of whom embrace the Romish religion, or at 
least receive impressions in its favor, which they carry into the bosom of 
their families. ‘They also say ‘‘ that the establishment of convents of nuns 
devoted to the education of females does great good. Catholics and pro- 
testants are admitted indiscriminately. The latter after having finished 
their education return to their homes, full of esteem and veneration for 
their instructresses. ‘They are ever ready to refute the calumnies, which 
the jealousy of heretics loves to spread against the religious communities, 
and often where they have no longer the opposition of their relations to 
fear, they embrace the Catholic religion.” 
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The last cause for apprehension which we shall mention is, that the doc- 
trines of the Romish church remain in substance the same, unchanged. 

“ The refinement of modern manners, the withholding of objectionable 
articles of faith, in soothing conversations maintained with inquirers, the 
specious glosses put on expressions, startling to the lover of scriptural sim- 
plicity, might seem to say that Rome is changed.” But such is not the 
fact. ‘I'he late Pope, Pius VII., in 1805, declared “ that according to the 
laws of the church, not only could not heretics, that is protestants, possess 
ecclesiastical property, but that, also, they could not possess any property 
whatever, since the crime of heresy ought to be punished with the confisca- 
tion of goods. ‘The subjects of a prince who is a heretic should be released 
from every duty to him, freed from all obligation, all homage.’” ‘The same 
pontiff in 1808, professes this doctrine, that ‘ the laws of the church do not 
recognize any civil privileges as belonging to persons not Catholics; that 
their marriages are not valid; that the Catholics themselves are not validly 
married, except according to the rules prescribed by the court of Rome ; 
and that if united in this manner, the marriage is valid, had they in other 
respects violated all the laws of their country.” ‘These are an exact trans- 
lation of the words used by the late head of the church, a man of enlight- 
ened views on many subjects, and of distinguished celebrity. 

Men, maintaining such doctrines in any degree, are dangerous any 
where. There is ground for alarm wherever they may happen to live. 
So long as they deny, on any pretext whatsoever, the right and the privi- 
lege of the full and of the free circulation of the Scriptures, among all the 
people, they are not even a corrupt part of the Christian church, they do 
not belong to it. ‘This is a fundamental article, not of protestantism only, 
but of civil freedom ; the light and hope of the world. The Bible contains 
glad tidings of great joy for all people. Where is the individual or the 
church, which has the right to lock up this heavenly treasure, or do any 
thing to prevent its universal diffusion ? 





JEAN BAPTISTE SAY. 


Tris celebrated political economist was born in 1767 at Lyons, where 
his father was a respectable merchant, who afierwards removed to Paris 
about the commencement of the revolution. He himself was educated for 
commercial pursuits, and was in business for some time, but soon relin- 
quished it with a view to devote himself entirely to literary pursuits. At 
the most stormy period of the revolution, he established in connection with 
Chamfort and Ginguene, a literary periodical. When Buonaparte was 
about to depart for Egypt, he employed M. Say to collect all the works 
which the nature of that expedition was likely to render necessary to him. 
In 1802, he published his ‘Treatise on Political Economy, or a plain 
Exposition of the Formation, Distribution, and Consumption of Wealth.” 
This is the most important of his works, and the one which has contributed 
to make his name known throughout Europe. Though Adam Smith’s 
work had been translated, yet it was little read or comprehended. There 
were even strong prejudices against the study among all the leading men 
of France, headed by Buonaparte himself. M. Say’s work produced an 
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entire change in public opinion. In addition to its great and unques- 
tionable merit, from its clear and logical arrangement, from the felicity of 
many of its illustrations, it is enriched with several accurate, original, and 
profound discussions. Besides five editions of the original, enlarged and 
improved in each, it has been translated into almost all the languages of 
Europe. Say kept aloof from public life, but was the friend of some of its 
brightest ornaments. He died in Paris about the middle of November, 
Is32, aged 67. 





STUDY OF HEBREW AT OUR LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 


Tue reasons for the incorporation of the study of Hebrew into our literary 
courses are very obvious. All the required helps for the thorough study 
of the original Hebrew are now easily accessible. The Hebrew literature 
contains the only records of the history of our race for a long period after 
the creation. It exhibits full historical annals of a most interesting people. 
The language is probably the parent of the most important languages of 
the East. ‘The literature is pre-eminently original—the effusions of truth 
and nature—the overflowings of genuine feeling—the utterance of undis- 
guised sentiments. The literature has great variety. It is simple history ; 
it is close epigrammatic proverb ; it is taunting irony: the solemn, elaborate 
composition of the courts of Susa and Babylon; the tenderness of sweet 
pastorals. It is the revelation of visions such as mortal eye never saw. It 
is serious and animated ; simple and vehement, now flowing in harmonious 
cadence; and now abrupt, elliptical, and disjointed. 

Above all, it is essential truth without any mixture of error: the thoughts 
of heaven—refining the taste, enlarging the intellect, winging the imagina- 
tion, illuminating the inmost soul. If we had only a few of the closing 
chapters in the book of Deuteronomy, we might value them as a treasure 
above all price. Did you never mark the repetition—the energy—the 
pathos—the noble disinterestedness—the unequalled and glorious poetry of 
the dying prophet and legislator, with which these chapters are instinct ? 

The objections to the introduction of the study of Hebrew, as it seems 
to us, can be very easily disposed of. It is said that the minds of a 
majority of young men are averse to studies so sacred, and that in fact it 
would be converting a college into a theological seminary. Not at all, it 
may be replied. There is no system of theology in the story of Joseph, or 
in the history of Ruth. Ridgely never thought of constructing a corpus of 
theology out of the wanderings of the children of Israel; nor Turretine 
from the wars of Canaan. It is teaching simple, impartial history. It is 
studying well-conceived, well-expressed, beautiful poetry. Who is the 
student, that has such a pagan mind as to be unwilling to study what 
Homer never reached, what Milton was glad to copy, what Chatham con- 
fessed that he had taken as the model of his eloquence, what Sir William 
Jones declared to be (considered as mere human compositions) the highest 
efforts of genius. 

Another objection is, that the literature of the Hebrews is very confined, 
being entirely included in the books of the Old Testament. This objection 
would have some weight, if any man, or college of men, had mastered what 
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the Hebrew Scriptures do contain. The individual, who has paid more 
attention to them than any other man in this country, confesses that there 
are many unexplored regions still before him—that there are several entire 
compositions yet untouched, 

Another difliculty, which has been suggested is, that there is no place 
for it—the circle of studies in every college is now too large. To this it 
may be answered, if the Hebrew Scriptures, considered as a mere philo- 
logical work, are not as important as any other book, we would not plead 
for their introduction. But it is a well-known fact that our courses of 
collegiate study are gradually enlarging—the preparatory schools are taking 
higher ground, and allowing the colleges to add to the number of studies. 
Here then is an opening. Admitting that no book in the present list of 
studies could be dispensed with, when a new one is called for, David and 
Habakkuk and Isaiah may be admitted. We think that they ought to 
make a part of the assigned course of study, in every college in this land. 
It should not be left to the students to study, at their option, Greek, or 
Hebrew, or fluxions. [lebrew should be placed on the same ground as 
astronomy, navigation, or Livy,—not to be neglected by any part of a 
class. 

The ultimate effects of such a measure, I am persuaded, would be most 
grateful. Our young men would be trained and nurtured in connection 
and in contact with those principles, which are the only safe guide of 
human conduct. We should do something towards taking away that root 
of practical infidelity and indifference to religion, which is every where 
and mournfully visible. We should be the first Christian nation who set 
the high example. While Leyden and Oxford are employed in the logic 
of Aristotle, we should be reading the noble drama of him, who was the 
wisest of all the children of the East, or the elegies of him who survived 
the ruins of his native land, and who invests himself in a far more affecting 
light than Marius does among the desolations of Carthage, or than Cicero 
at the tomb of the Syracusan philosopher. An aspect of unknown loveli- 
ness and beauty would be diffused over our literature, and fresh charms 
would adorn the whole face of society. 


MANUAL LABOR. 


[Communicated by a'Clergyman of New Hampshire. } 


MANvaL LABoR scHooLs, properly regulated, are of immense importance. 
They promote the health and ‘mental vigor of the students. And at the present 
day there is a heavy draught made upon both these in the learned professions— 
especially in divinity: and every one who is in this profession, or who aims at 
it, is bound, with conscientious fidelity, to cultivate and husband them well. 
Physical education hitherto has been greatly neglected. Its importance in 
reference to professional life has been very much overlooked. Every thoroughly 
bred physician will say so—every close observer, who has noticed the beneficial 
effects of exercise upon the body and the mind, will say so. These manual labor 
establishments, it is true, have not always succeeded. And what has? The 
fault may not be in the system itself. Their friends and patrons may have 
expected too much. They will not yield great pecuniary consideration ; at least 
in their present state: but under almost any organization they will yield health 
and intellectual vigor. 
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But it is not our object to speak of manual labor in the organized form in 
which it is annexed to some of our seminaries. ‘Those only can give an opinion 
with much confidence on this point who have had opportunity of applying the 
theory to its practical test. What we wish particularly to say is, that where the 
manual labor system can go into no organized operation, the principle may still 
be recognized. ‘The manual labor principle (if we may so call it) in connection 
with study is of fundamental importance. It can be carried out to some 
extent under all circumstances: manual Jabor can be done, and the objects for 
which the student resorts to it may be attained. ‘These objects are physical 
and mental power. What we very much need is to have the principles—the 
spirit—of the manual labor system deeply imbedded in the minds of our teachers 
and their pupils. While there is so much enthusiasm on almost every thing 
else, let there be a little on this. Not an enthusiasm which acts by fits and 
starts; but which brings the bodily functions into exercise with as much regu- 
larity as may be. An enthusiasm, at least, which will draw the most indolent 
from their studies, and induce them to take hold of the spade, the hoe, the axe, 
the saw, or whatever else comes to hand that may invigorate the frame. We 
have known the love and veneration of pupils greatly increase as their instructor 
Jed them out to some manual labor enterprise. Let our men of literary occupa- 
tions see clearly the importance of exercise, and have their minds deeply imbued 
with the principles of the manual labor scheme, and there will be little difficulty 
in bringing them into some measure of practical operation. There is work 
enough to do every where. Let no student suppose, because he is not con- 
nected with a manual labor institution, he is therefore necessarily cut off from 
the benefits of the system. Let him have a manual labor school of his own; 
one of which he himself shall be the inventor, the supervisor, and the practical 
operator. This mode of getting up one’s exercise for himself has certainly 
some things to recommend it. 

It excites a feeling of independence. The plan of exercise is of his own 
devising, and the student can arrange it to his own liking; and if any pecuniary 
benefits accrue they are his own; and if evil arise he alone is the sufferer. 
There is an inducement from this source to exercise; and the very stimulus 
invigorates the mind. If the student receives no pecuniary compensation, he 
has the satisfaction of reflecting that his labor has benefited others. If he re- 
ceives compensation, then he has the satisfaction of doing something to sdstain 
himself in his studies, or promote the cause of charity, and of seeing definitely 
what itis. ‘There are many who cannot be satisfied with the common range of 
athletic exercises. ‘They want something which will be of real utility to some- 
body; and there is a pleasant kind of independence in planning and executing 
some useful piece of manual labor. The student may not, indeed, be always 
able to reduce his exercise to the most perfect system. He can, however, do 
much towards this by securing work which can be done at any time: such, for 
instance, as preparing wood for the fire. It is undoubtedly best to devote 
certain hours regularly to exercise, and yet, unquestionably, the student may 
depart from this method occasionally not only without injury, but with real 
advantage both to his health and his mental improvement. [or instance, at 
one time his powers are dormant and inactive, and he cannot, with the utmost 
exertion, rally them to any successful effort. A little exercise might shake off 
this drowsiness, and enable him to prosecute his studies with energy; but the 
hour has not come, and if he be very rigidly fettered by his system, he dozes 
along till it arrives. So at another time his intellect is bright, his powers all 
awake, and the subject, or the train of thought, is pursued with great pleasure 
and success. But the hour of exercise comes and interrupts a train of thought 
which he may never be able to resume under so favorable circumstances, and 
robs him of one of his very best hours of study. With his exercise all under 
his own control, he can vary to suit his own health and progress in study 
to the injury of no one. We are aware that this feeling of independence may 
lead some students to neglect exercise altogether, or take it very irregularly. 
But we are not speaking of such. Our eye is upon those who are struggling 
for an education from the love of learning, or under the influence of high moral 
principle: who are ready for self-denials and efforts to gain their object. Such, 
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particularly, deserve to be encouraged. They feel the importance of exercise, 
and not, perhaps, connected with any manual labor institution, they may suppose 
themselves shut out from the benetits of the system. It is not so. Wherever 
they are they may have a manual labor system of their own, and one in some 
respects superior to all others; one for which they will be under obligations to 
no one; one for which they will be dependent upon no one. It is in looking 
up work around them and doing it. 

This mode of exercise furnishes variety. The physical system needs various 
sorts of exercise. Inthe ditferent kinds of business which the student looks up, 
he will find this variety. Sometimes he will saw or cut wood; then use the hoe 
or rake. Now he walks, and lets the stage-coach go on; then he rides horse- 
back instead of taking a chaise. If he is very nice in respect to what kind 
of business he does, it is true this system will not fit him. If he is afraid to tan 
his face, defile his hands, take off his coat, or put on a frock, it will not fit him. 
But if he is willing to do almost any thing, and do it well, he will find various 
kinds of employments. 

This mode of exercise effectually relaxes the mind. To have exercise the 
most beneficial, the mind must also unbend, or rather be bent another way. It 
must be turned off to totally different objects. And the student who is thor- 
oughly awake to the importance of exercise, and has to make as well as execute 
the system himself, will find it necessary to look about him if he would keep his 
little manual Jabor school all the time in operation. This gives exercise to the 
mind, and very different exercise from his studies. In the new direction which 
is thus given to the mind, it is effectually drawn from its accustomed track— 
invigorated and prepared to return with a keener relish. 

This method of taking exercise quickens the invention. Men of enterprise, 
especially if they manage various kinds of business, often acquire a remarkable 
acuteness, activity, and shrewdness. ‘Their inventive powers ure called for by 
their business, and invigorated by exercise, ‘The student may acquire some- 
what of the same mental training by casting about for exercise, and turning his 
hand to different kinds of employment.’ Neither the mind or the time of the 
student, however, should be so occupied with these matters as to interfere with 
his studies. But his success in study does net depend upon the time he spends 
over his books. It depends rather upon the manner in which he applies himself 
when he pretends tostudy. It is a miserable habit to doze over a book or over a 
subject; and if more time was spent in exercise, and the mind more frequently 
entirely diverted from its accustomed range of thought, it would probably have 
more elasticity. At the hour of study, all the powers of the mind should be 
rallied, like the different parts of an army at the time of battle. The judicious 
student, therefore, who takes exercise to refresh his body and his mind, and 
thus prepare himself to study with more effect, will be no loser in appropriating 
considerable time to this object. Ile will be an immense gainer, not merely in 
point of health, intellectual vigor and useful habits, but in the spring and excite- 
ment given to the mind in the part it takes in seeking out and conducting the 
exercise. 

This mode of exercise serves to ferm business habits. The student is not 
always to be immersed in his study. Ile is there principally to prepare himself 
to become a citizen of the world—to transact the business of future life. It is 
of no small importance, therefore, that his hours of exercise and relaxation 
should, as far as possible, be made tributary to this preparation. That kind of 
manual labor which can most effectually subserve this object, is to be sought. 
But a business habit is promoted not only in doing a piece of work which is 
already laid out, but in looking up the work and planning it. ‘lo do this the 
student must bring his calculating powers into exercise. In this way he becomes 
acquainted with men and things, and with different kinds of business; and of 
however little avail, in a pecuniary point of light, it turns to valuable account in 
the habits formed and knowledge gained. 

In reference to the foregoing remarks, we would only say, in conclusion, that 
we have some experience on this subject. “We speak that we do know, and 
testify that we have seen.” Now if any student “will receive our witness” we 
advise him forthwith to have his manual labor school in the way here recom- 
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mended. He is to set it up himself. And if the above suggestions commend 


themselves to the patrons of piety and 


promise in those indigent young men 


who are aiming at the ministry, let them furnish every facility to them in ob- 
taining labor which may invigorate their bodies and their minds, and better fit 
them for laborers in those fields which are already white for the harvest. 








NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Sketches in Verse, from the [Historical | 
Books of the Old Testament. By J. Brerrece, | 
London: l2mo. pp. les. 
Tuis is a very pleasing book, written by | 

a Unitarian clergyman, who olliciates at or 
near Rotheram, in England. In his pretace, | 
he says he “has long regretted that 1 
poetry of the present age has not been more 
frequently employed in illustration of the 
Scriptures. The historical details, though 
most interesting in theinselves, most abound- 
ing in incidents suited to the purposes of 
poetry, and most important as connected 
with the Jewish and Christian revelations, 
have been strangely neglected by those 
whose commanding talents would have en- 
sured success in the attempt to adorn and 
illustrate them. With the exception of a 
Milton and a Montgomery—the most en- 
during monuments of whose genius have 
been built on the basis of the Bible—our 
poets have sought materials for verse in the 
fictions of imagination, or the realities of 
profane history. The author trusts that 
some more gifted individual [than himself ] 
will, sooner or later, arise, who shall acquire 
immortal celebrity by throwing over the 
naked form of divine truth, the most splen- 
did* garb of metrical ornament. In the 
mean time, happy will he deem himself, it 
his humble attempt to call the attention of 
young readers, (for whose perusal these 
sketches are more particularly designed,) to 
the sacred volume, and to excite their inter- 
est in its contents, should prove in any de- 
gree successful.” 

The contents of this volume are * Pharaoh 
and Moses; or the departure of the Israclites 
from Egypt.” Exodus xiv. 5—31; xv. 1— 
21. “ Balak and Balaam; or the encamp- 
ment of the Israelites in the plains of Mo- 
ab.” Numbers xxii.—xxiv. ‘ The Bless- 
ings and Curses; or Joshua and the Israel- 
ites, in the valley of Shechem.” Deut. 
XXVii., xxviii. ; Joshua viii. 30—35. ‘ The 
withered hand; or Jeroboam’s idolatrous 
sacrifice at Bethel.” 1 Kings xii. 32, 33; 
xiii. 1—10. ** The Death of Abijah ; or the 
Queen of Israel’s visit to the prophet Ahi- 
jah.” 1 Kings xi. 28—40; xiv. 1—16.— 
There are many “Votes,” at the conclu- 
sion of the book, which evince much bibli- 
cal and other learning, and illustrate the 











passages in the poetry to which they refer. 
We quote a single one, as a specimen. In 
* Balak and Balaam,” the author thus para- 
phrases Numb. xxiv. 5, 6. 


How iovely, O Jacob, thy tents where they stand, 
Spread forth as the measureless vales of the land: 
As gardens, by rivers whose waters are Clear, 

When covered with blossoms, thy dwellings appear; 
Like sweet flowering aloes in beauty they rise, 

Like cedars that lift their green heads to the skies. 


The note appended is this.—* It is a cus- 
tom, in the East, to cover their tents with 
the boughs of trees and shrubs, in order to 
shade them from the hot sunbeams; the 
image of the prophet, comparing the tents 
to * trees of lign-aloes,’ and to * cedar trees 
beside the waters,’ seems to have been sug- 
gested by some such custom, Supposing 
the tents of the Israelites to have been thus 
shaded, when, from the summit of Peor, 
Balaam saw them spread along the vallies, 
the epithet of green, applied to them, will 
not be inappropriate.” ; 

There is a variety in the measure which 
Mr. Brettell has used in the different sketch- 
es; and even in different parts of the same 
sketch. 


“ Bless’d be the man, who in no place doth pray 

To an idol of wood, or an image of clay, 

Whether graven or molten, of silver or gold, 

Bless‘d be that man by the young and the old, 

Who performing with joy, and revering with awe, 
The commands of thy voice, and the words of thy law, 
© Jehovah! ne’er turns from thy hallowed shrine, 
Himself shall be bless’d, and bless’d all his line— 
Below'd of his God, and a child of His grace, 

Be the blessing forever on him and his race.” 


Distinetly clear, these accents first 
From the front-band of Levites burst, 
W ho, ia their flowing rebes of white, 
Stood on the mountain's loftiest height: 
Responses then, successive, pass’d, 
From rank to rank, e’en to the last, 
Through all the tribes’ extending lines, 
Far as Gerizim’s summit shines, 
Increasing, widening, swelling, till, 
From all that thickly crowded hill, 
One general cry of glad assent 
Down to the listening valley went: 
Back from the plain that joyful cry 
Was hurl'd in rapture to the sky, 
By myriad voices loudly sent 
Up to the highest firmament, . 
Whilst heaven, as if approving, smiles 
O'er that bright mount’s exulting files, 
Diffusing round its glowing height 
A broader, brighter, blaze of light. 
But now the fatal signal turns 

From that bless’d mountain’s beaming head, 
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‘To whero yon altar dimly burns, 

And ominous clouds are o'vr it spread. 
Like gloomy forests of dark trees, 
Bent by the tempest’s rushing breeze, 
The fearful tribes, on Ebai's brow, 
At that dread sign submissive bow : 


And from the bare peak, rough aul high, 
The ban in mouratul cad rose 
Whilst thunder murmur’d through the sky, 


Prophetic of their future woes 
“Curs’d be the man, who in worship doth pray 
T'o an idol of wood, or an image of clay, 


Whether graven or molten, of silver or gold, 

Curs’d be that man by the youog and th 

W ho performs not with joy, aud reveres sot with awe, 
The commands of thy voice, and the words of thy law, 


O Jehovah! but turns from tiy hallow’d shirtue, 
Himself shall be curs’d, and curs’d all hits line— 
Abhorred of God, aud rejected from grace, 
The curse be forever on him and his race.” 

The Blessings and Curses. pp. Y%—101, 


We trust to be pardoned for giving this | 


extract when we say that we know of only 
one copy of the book in this country ; and 
that belonging to a young gentleman who 
was formerly a pupil of the author. It is 
wholly improbable that the work will be re- 
printed here. For though the veriest trash 
of the British press finds a prompt market in 
the United States, yet its usctul issues, (if 
unpretending, and without patronage and a 
celebrated name,) are less sought and repub- 
lished, than our own honor and advantage 
clearly warrant, if not require. 

In our humble judgment, Mr. Brettell’s 
“Sketches,” deserve republication. We 
think they would help to excite an interest 
in the contents of the Bible; and as he says 
in his preface, “it is to be regretted that the 
Bible is so little read by the rising genera- 
tion.” All proper means of making it more 
generally read, commend themselves to the 
Christian public. 


Miscellaneous Discourses and Reviews. 
By Heman Humpnrey, D. D. president of Am- 
herst college. Amberst: J.S. & C. Adams, 1834. 
pp. 415. 

The first article in this volume, entitled 

** Union is strength,” was preached at New 

Haven, before the Moral Society of Con- 

necticut, in 1815; the second, on * doing 

good to the poor,” at Pittslicld, April 4, 

1818; the third, * pilgrim fathers,” at Pitts- 

field, Dec. 22, 1820; the fourth, ‘the way 

to bless and save our country,” before the 

American Sunday School Union, May 3, 

1831; the fifth, * the good Arimathean,” at 

the funeral of Nathaniel Smith, of Sunder- 

land, Ms., Feb. 28, 1833; the sixth, “ the 
kingdom of Christ,” before the convention 
of the Congregational ministers of Massa- 
chusetts, May 29, 1836; the seventh, “ the 

Christian Pastor,’”’ before the Pastoral Asso- 

ciation of Massachusetts, May 31, 1826; 

the eighth, “an inaugural discourse,” at Am- 

herst college, in 1823; the ninth, “the 

Lord our help,”’ at the dedication of the 

college chapel, in Amherst, Feb. 28, 1827; 

the tenth, “ Indian rights and our duties,” 

at Amherst, Hartford, &c., December, 1829; 

the eleventh, “ extracts from an address on 

temperance,” in 1812; the remainder, on 
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“the writings and character of Dr. Dwight,”’ 
“review of eulozieson Adamsand Jetlerson,’’ 
‘the literary and religious character of the 

ge,” and ** po try,” were originally inserted 


la Various pertodic tl publications. Our read- 


fers need not be informed by us of the high 


pracdeal value of Dr. Humphrey’s Writings. 
fur good sound sense, lively and perspicuous 


, . . } .. 3 2s ~ ~~ . 
ftyie, CompPredensiVve aha PuiLOsoOphic al views 


foi Various great questions, which agitate 


society, as Well as jor a pervading religious 
split, this volume is worthy of unqualified 
commendation. We are under obligations 
to the publishers for collecting these seat- 
tered discourses into a couvenient volume. 
it would not injure the political econo- 
mist to read the article on doing good to 
ihe poor; nor the orator and statesman to 
look over the review of the eulogies on 
Adams and Jetierson. 


Hints designed to regulate the Inter- 
course of Christians. By Wo. B.Spracue, DD. 
pastor of the second Presbyterian church in Al- 
bany. Albany: Packard & Van Benthuysen. 
lassi. pp. 209. 

The subjects of the chapters in the first 
part of this interesting volume, are the 
object, grounds, hindrances, mode, occa- 
sions, opportunities, of Christian intercourse ; 
Christian intercourse in the family; Chris- 
tian intercourse of youth; Christian inter- 
course between the higher and lower class- 
es; epistolary intercourse ; perversion of 
Christian intercourse ; obligations to Chris- 
tian intercourse from the character of the 
age. The second part discusses the various 
duties of Christians in respect to intercourse 
with the world. The book is a useful addi- 
tion to our religious literature. 


Observations on the History and Evi- 
denees of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. By 
Givsert West, Esq. clerk extraordinary of his 
majesty’s most honorable privy council, with,a 
briet Memoir of the Author. Boston: Sames 
Loring. 1534. pp. 256, 

This is a very neat reprint of a valuable 
standard treatise on the proofs of one of the 
cardinal doctrines of Christianity. The 
author in the first place lays down in order 
the several incidetits related by the evan- 
gelists ; secondly, makes some observations 
on the manner in which the proofs of this 
event were laid before the minds of the 
apostles; and thirdly, gives an exact and rig- 
orous examination of the proofs themselves. 


Gospel Seeds; or, Unpublished Pieces 
on the Revealed Truths in the Word of God, and 
the Practice it enjoins on Christians. By the 
Rev. Carsar Maran, D. D. of Geneva. ‘Trans- 
lated for the author, New York: D, Appleton 
é& Co. 1834. pp. 230. 

Dr. Malan received the affectionate con- 
fidence of evangelical Christians of various 
denominations, till about the year 1823, 
when he published sentiments in relation to 
the atonement, and particularly faith in 
Christ, and assurance of pardon, which 
caused alarm to many of his warm friends 
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From a note in the present | tented with a view, merely, of the superstructure, 


work, it appears that he has seen the error | e will dig deep to examine the foundation. He 


of his former views, and now, with his 
characteristic frankness, freely confesses his 
wrong, and is laboring to efface the injury 
he has done. ‘ The present volume,” says 
the translator, “is a happy sample of the 
author’s simple, touching eloquence, and 
deep and fervent piety.” 


The Musical Cyclopedia; or, the Prin- 
ciples of Music considered as a Science and an 
Art: embracing a complete Musical Dictionary, 


and the outlines of a Musical Grammar, and of 


the theory of Sounds and Laws of Harmony; 
with 


Instrumental Music, and a Description of Musi- | 


cal Instruments. By Wa. 8. Porter. 
James Loring. 1834, pp. 432. 


In an introductory note, Mr. Lowell | 


| 
| 


will wish to be familiar with some of the earliest 


| channels, in which intelligence and thought were 


} 


Directions for the Practice of Vocal and | 


} 


Boston: | 


Mason says, “ I have examined the Cyclo- | 


pedia, as it has advanced, and have occa- 
sionally made such alterations and additions 
as have occurred to me. In the preparation 
of the work, which has cost him great labor 
and research, Mr. Porter has ever mani- 
fested correct science, taste, and judgment. 


The book contains a mass of information | 


no where to be found in the same compass ; 
and which could not otherwise be obtained 
but at great expense.” 


Topographical Description and Histori- 
cal Sketch of Plaintield, Hampshire county, Ms. 
By Jacos Porter. Greenfield: Prince & Rog- 
ers. 1834. pp. 44. 


This is a very full and accurate specimen 
of local history. We shall probably have 
occasion to advert to it hereafter. 


An Address, delivered at Leicester, 
Mass. Dec. 25, 1833, at the Dedication of the 
New Academy Edifice. By LutHer Wriacur, 
principal instructor. Worcester: 8S. H. Colton 
& Co. 1834) pp. 35. 

We quote from this sensible and well 
written address, the following orthodox sen- 
timent in respect to the study of the ancient 
languages. 

*« Had we time, we might dwell on the vari- 
ous considerations, which show that the study of 
the ancient classics ought to be regarded, as 
belonging strictly to a system of practical edu- 
cation. It is truly a practical study, whether 
considered in its influence on the taste and the 
imagination, or, in the discipline it gives to 
every faculty of the mind. A thorough course 
of classical study, cannot fail to strengthen the 
judgment and memory, the powers of reasoning, 
comparison, and discrimination, and a habit of 
patient research—one of vast importance to the 
student. Such a course of study may be a 
better mental discipline, than even a course of 
rigid demonstration in the mathematics. ‘The 
study of the classics then is, in a most important 
sense, practical. In this respect, it is believed, 
nothing could be substituted, in a system of 
thorough education, of equal value. It is well 
known, that the literature of France, Spain, and 
modern Italy, is based on that of ancient times. 
A thorough and critical knowledge of their Jan- 
guages, would lead the student to the elements of 
the ancient languages; and, if he aim to bea 
thorough and critical student, he will not be con- 








couveyed,” 


An Address, delivered before the New 
Hampshire State Lyceum, in the Representatives’ 
Hall, at their Second Annual Mecting, 


June 5, 


Ie3t. By Jarvis Greco, tutor in Dartmouth 
college, Concord: Marsh, Capen & Lyon, 1854, 
pp. 32. 


The nerve and spirit of this address may 
be gathered from the following paragraphs. 


“ What is the appropriate food of the spirit? 
What is the best means of that traiaing which 
the moral powers demand! ‘To these questious 
unhesitatingly and boldly T answer, Tur Gos- 
pet or Jesus Curtsr. In the great historical 
picture of the human mind, two figures stand 
out in bold relief: Science in the struggie to 
free herself from superstition, tearing herself 
rudely away from the embrace of her sister Re- 
ligion ;—and Religion, disdaining her natura! 
alliance with Scieuce ;—the one mad impiety, 
the other weak and puling bigotry. . 

“* How true a picture is the former emblem of 
the present state of the public mind! Low very 
general is the impression, that institutions of 
learning, literary and scientific associations, 


journals, reviews, &c. should either carefully 


avoid all connection with religion, or recognize 
it only in such barren generalities, as leave it 
scareely more subsistence than an empty shade 
from Erebus, ‘ vox et preeterea nihil.” Vn nothing 
is this unreligious, not to say anti-religious ten- 
dency more apparent than in the operations of 
the societies for the diffusion of useful knowledge 
and other kindred institutions. How caretul 
have they been to exclude from their publica- 
tions every thing of a religious character !— 
Among their millions of books and tracts, what 
single treatise has the parent society in England 
put forth, (if we except a brief history of the 
church, a mere soulless skeleton of facts,) which 
even recognizes the Christian religion as an ele- 
ment of individual or social character? It is no 
apology to say that public opinion demanded 
such an exclusion. It is the oflice of reformers 
to guide and control public opinion. He has 
but a partial knowledge of human nature, and 
has read the history of our race to little purpose, 
who does not recognize in the New Testament 
the grand specific for every human ill ;—a moral 
medicine, which while it quickens the under- 
standing, purifies also the heart; while it clears 
the vision to perceive TRUTH and RIGHT, pre- 
pares the affections to embrace them. The 
author and governor of the human mind must 
be admitted to know best the discipline its pow- 
ers demand. What madness then to neglect 
the means of culture, which he has furnished, 
and attempt to substitute for it expedients of our 
own. We might as well blot out, if we could, 
the sun from heaven, and think to bring back 
the day by encompassing ourselves about with 


sparks of our own kindling.” 


Fifteenth Annual Report of the Direc- 
tors of the New York Institution for the Instrue- 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb, to the Legislature of 
the State of New York, for the year 1633. New 
York: Mahlon Day. 1834. 


This document is of great value, and con- 
tains very full details in respect to the 
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history and prospects of the New York 
institution for the deaf and dumb. The num- 


ber of pupils in the seminary is 134.) Mr. | 


Harvey P. Peet is the principal. ‘The in- 
structors are Leon Vaysse, David FE. Bart- 
Jett, Frederick A. P. Barnard, Samuel R. 
Brown, Josiah A. Cary, Barnabas M. Fay, 
and George E. Day. 


An Address, delivered before a Literary | 


Society of Washington county,Indiana, seminary, 
March 14, 1834. By Rev. B. C. Cressy. Salem, 
Tad: J.G. & W. TL. May. 1834. pp, 22. 


We quote one paragraph from this ad- 
dress. 

« Among the subjects of interest around us, 
none hold a higher place, than the facilities now 


afforded for the education of our youth, What 
citizen of Salem, or of this county, does not fecl 


an honest pride, in view of what has already | 


been effected; and the prospective good, which 
may be accomplished by the Washington coun- 
ty seminary. Who, that has attended the 
recent examination; and witnessed the rapid 
improvement of the students generally; and 
been instructed and edified, especially, by the 


exhibitions of the class in natural philosophy, | 


has not been deeply impressed with the impor- 
tance of contributing the full weight of his 
influence, in promoting the cause of education, 
Who, in this assembly, acquainted with the 
history of this institution, cannot point to yonder 
unassuming temple of science, and adopt the 
sentiment of the speaker, in pronouncing it the 
fairest ornament of our county, Tf my estima- 
tion be correct, few, if any academies in the 
State, have been the means of accomplishing 
an equal amount of good, in imparting istruc- 
lion to the rising generation. Many have 
already gone forth from this institution, as 
teachers, who are exerting a powerful influence 
in elevating the character of this infant, but rising 
community; while others, who have here been 
educated, are occupying stations of usefulness 
and responsibility. “Then, with enlarged and 
Jiberal views of the vital importance of educa- 
tion, in every depariment of society, let the 
indefatigable efforts of the preceptor of this sem- 
inary, receive the hearty co-operation of those 
around jim.” 


City Missions. Seventeenth Annual 


Report of the Board of Directors of the Boston | 


Society for the Moral and Religious Instruction 
of the Poor, presented May, 134. With an Ap- 
pendix. Boston: Perkins, Marvin, & Co, 1834. 
pp. 48. 

We recommend this pamphlet as one of 
great value. The appendix contains a series 
of articles on the true mode of city missions, 
which is full of important arguments and 
facts. We quote three sentences, which 
embrace some statistics. 


“ Salem. The population of this ancient town 
in 1830, was 13,900. The present popula- 
tion is estimated at 14,000. In this town there 
are nine churches in which salvation for lost 
men is taught through ‘Jesus Christ and him 
crucified ;’ that is, there is this number the in- 
fluence of which is essentially evangelical. Giv- 
ing, then, as before, one thousand souls to each 
of these churches as connected with it, there will 


[ Ava. 
| he 9,000 provided for, leaving 5,000 yet to be 


| brought under evangelical instruction. 

“Providence. Population in 1850, was 16,800. 
Estimated at present at 18.000, Churches pro- 
fessedly evangelical, ten, The average number 
| connected with these congregations, and under 
their intluence, is estimated at 800; so that 8.000 
of this population is supplied with evangelical 
preaching, leaving 10,000 under ministrations of 
\an opposite character, or no ministrations at 
all. 

“New York. Population in 1830, was 203,000, 
Present population estimated at 225,000. lam 
indebted to a friend in that city for a little book 
entitled ‘ New York as it 1s in 1833, from 
which LT learn, that for the supply of this popula- 
tion there are, Presbyterian churches 28,— 
| Dutch Reformed 15,—Episcopalian 24,—Bap- 
| tist 16,—Methodist 19,—Friends 4,—Lutheran 
2,—Independent 2,—Moravian 1,—Mariner’s J, 
—to say nothing about Catholics, Jews, Uni- 
versalists, &e. Total of those included 112, 
How many of these ought in justice to be thrown 
out of the estimate as anti-evangelical in their 
character and influence, I have no means of 
judging. T hope not many. Admitting, then, 
that these 112 churches teach what is essential 
to salvation, and giving to each SU0 souls as 
under its influence, it follows, that 89,600 are 
adequately supplied, leaving a fearful balance 
of 139,400 yet to be gathered under evangelica) 
ministrations.” 





Comprehensive Commentary, conduct- 
ed by Rev. Wittiam Jenks, D D. Brattle- 
boro’, Vt.: Pessenden & Co, 1834. Vol. L. pp. 838, 





This volume contains the four gospels. 
|The next, which will be published near the 
close of the year, will embrace the first 
portions of the Old Testament. All which 
is valuable in Henry’s Commentary, is in- 
serted without alteration ; also the marginal 
references and practical observations of Dr. 
Scott. A great variety of critical and ex- 
planatory notes from Doddridge, Rosenmu- 
eller, Scott, Lowth, Calmet, Pool, Bloom- 
field, and others are inserted. The work 
appears to have beeh executed judiciously 
,and faithfully, and well deserves a wide 
| circulation. 


A Guide to the Study of Moral Evi- 


dence, or of that Species of Reasoning which re- 

lates to Matters of Fact and Practice. By Rev. 

James Eowanp Gamsrer, England. With Ilus- 

trative Notes. Being an Application of the Prin- 

ciples of the Science to the Divine Origin of the 

Christian Religion, By Rev. Josern A, Warne, 

of Brookline, Ms., to which is prefixed an Intro- 

ductory Essay on Moral Reasoning, by Rev. WM. 

Hlacue, Boston, Boston: James Loring. 1834. 

pp. 246. 

The great object of this book is to facili- 
tate the acquirement of that skill, which is 
necessary to make a proper use of the mate- 
rials of our knowledge, by showing how 
our observations are to be conducted in 
attaining a knowledge of things; and how 
experience is to be employed in determining 
the probability of events, and in regulating 

our credit in the testimony and observations 
of others, 
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Lectures to Children, familiarly illus- 
trating Important Truth. By Joun ‘Topp, pastor 
of the Edwards church, Northampton, North- | 
ampton: J. H. Butler. 1e34. pp. 2s. 


The leciures in this littl volume are | 
twelve in number, and on the following | 
topics : How do we know there is any God? 
Repentance for sin; Angels’ joy when sin- 
ners repent; what faith is, and what its use 
is; God will take care of us; Jesus Christ 
tasting death; Christ intereeding for us; 
giving account to God; great events hang | 
on little things; fragments all to be saved ; 
the Sabbath to be kept holy; the grave 
losing its victory. Perhaps the phraseology 


with which these subjects are stated, will . 


give a general idea of the style of the 
volume. Persons who are much _ better 
judges than ourselves of the right kind of 
preaching and instruction for children, have 
given a hearty commendation to these lec- 
tures of Mr. Todd. We think the truths | 
brought forward are illustrated by an un- 
usual variety of new and striking incidents. 








QUARTERLY LIST 
OF 
ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 





MARTYN CUSHMAN, ord. pastor, Cong. Acton, Maine, 
April 9, 1834. 
W. 4 WHITWELL, inst. pastor, Unit. Calais, Me. April 


WIL Liam GOODING, ord. evang. Baptist, Lubec, Me. 
Apri! 30. 

veer te ES R. FISK, inst. pastor, Cong. Poland, Me. May 

Alna, Me. June 3. 


EDW IN t. WARREN, ord. pastor, Baptist, 


DARWIN ADAMS, inst. pastor, Cong. Alstead, New Hamp- 
shire, April 23, 1534. 

MOSES KIMBALL, iust. pastor, Cong. Hopkinton, N. H. 
Mev 7. 

JOEL WRIGHT, inst. pastor, Cong. Sullivan, N. HW. May 22. 

REUBEN BATES, ord. pastor, Unit. New Ipswich, N. H. 
June l. 

ELI W. TAYLOR, inst. coll. Cong. Croyden, N. H. June 11. 

TERTIUS D. SOUTHWORTH, inst. pastor, Cong. Clare- 
mount, N. Hf. June 18. 


JOSIAH F. GOODHUE, inst. pastor, Cong. 
mont, Feb. 12, 1834. 

JOSHUA B. GRAVES, ord. evang. Cong. Brilport, Vt. 
May 22. 


Shoreham, Ver- 


HENRY F. EDES, inst. past. Univer. Nantucket, Massachu- | 


setts, March 26. 
HOSE . _— ARD, erd. miss. Cong. West Springfield, Mass. 


Ap 
JOS! ut MOORE, inst. pastor, Cong. Duxbury, Mass. April 
4 } 
FRANCIS CU NNINGIIAM, ord. pastor, Unit. Dorchester, | 


Miss. April 21. 
GEORGE DALAND, ord. pastor, Baptist, Peterborough, Ms. 
April 23. 


O. A. BROWNSON, inst. pastor, Unit. Canton, Mass. May | 
1 


14. 
TYLER THACHER, inst. _ Cong. Hawley, Mass. May M4. 
THOM AS peF PELLE, ord. pastor, Cong. Plymouth, Mass. 


Muy 
saMns W. WARD, inst. pastor, Cong. Abington, Mass. 
iy 2 


PHILEMON R. RUSSEL L, ord. pastor, Unit. West Boyl- 
ston, Mass. May 21 
<= THY R. CRESSY, inst. pastor, Baptist, Boston, Mass. 
lav 25. 
SAUL CLARK, inst. pastor, Cong. Egremont, Mass. May 29. 
—— - LEWIS, ord. pastor, ‘Cong. Reading, Mass. 


Ju 
CHARI. ts ; FORBUSH, ord. pastor, Cong. Northbridge, Mass. 


tne 
a. EL & LOTHROP, inst. pastor, Unit. Boston, Mass. 
une 1 
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MELANCTHON S. Py HEELER, tnst. pastor, Cong. Con- 

wa ase ‘ 

WILLI iM Mon SE, inst. pastor, Cong. Marlboro’, Mass. 
ne 25. 


| HE NRY CLARK, ord. pastor, Baptist, Seekonk, Mass. June 


STRI TEN c. 
ne 6, 
| ous 4. VAUGHIIAN, ord. pricst, and inet’. reetor, Ep. 
Ss lem, Maes. Jone 6. 
SAMUEL P. PARKER, ord. deac mm, 8. Salem, Mass. 


MILLET, ord. pricst, Epis. Salem, Mass. 


June 6. 

CALL B. TRACY, inst. pastor, Cong. Petersham, Mass. 
Jin 

NAT! TANIE L, GAGE, inst. pastor, Unit. Haverhill, Mass. 
July 2. 


TERTIUS 8S, CLARK, 
t, April 16, Iso4 

Wut, aS W. ANDREWS 
M 

ANDACt, we M. SMITH, 

( 
ROLLIN Hi, NEALE, inst. pastor, Baptist, New Haven, Ct. 
| —— LOPER, inst. pastor, Cong. Middie Haddam, Ct. June 


inst. pastor, Cong. Haddam, Connecti- 
, ord. pastor, Cong. Kent, Ct. 


t. pastor, Baptist, North Lyme, 


I. 
CHANDLER CURTIS, ord. pastor, Baptist, Meriden, Ct. 
June 16 
1 W. STRONG, ord. pastor, Baptist, Wilton, Ct. June 24, 
CHAKLES FITCH, inst. pastor, Cong. Hartford, Ct. June 26. 


EDw RD MURDOCK, ord. pastor, Baptist, Harpersfield, 
ow York, March 10, 1834. 

Josi 1 B. AMBROSE, ord. miss. Baptist, Wyoming, N. 
Y. March 12. 

| NANNING BOGARDU S, inst. pastor, Reformed Dutch, Fort 
Plain, N. Y. April 15. 

| HENRY A. ROWLAND, inst. pastor, Pres. New York, N. 

| Y. April 17. 

| AUGUSTUS LITTLEJOHN, ord. evang. Pres. Haight Cen- 
tre, N. Y. April 17. 

G. K. CLARK, inst. pastor, Pres. Preble, N. Y. April 23. 

JAMES DEW ING, inet. pastor, Pres. Greenbush and Nyack, 
N. Y. April 24 

ISA ~ A. = iL1.M. ARTH, ord. miss. Baptist, New York, 

™ £ wil 3. 

WII. rF AM Bh USH, ord. pastor, Reformed Dutch, Guilford, 
Ulster Co. N.Y. April 30. 

WILLIAM CAHOONK, inst. pastor, Reformed Dutch, Cox- 
s ckie, N, _ A 

THE ODOKE SPENCER, ord. Cong. Mendon, Munroe Co. 
N.Y. June 3 

WILLIAM U, LENEDIC T, ord. pastor, Pres. Ira, N. Y¥. 
J e la, 

JOHN M. ROWLAND, inst. pastor, Pres. Union, Brown Co, 
N.Y. June 10 

JOUN JAY SLOCUM, inst, pastor, Pres. New York, N. Y. 
June 1. 

WILLIAM PAGE, inst. pastor, Pres, New York, N. Y. 
Jime 22. , 

JACOB VAN ARSDALE, ord. pastor, 
N. Y¥. June 6. 

NATHANIEL BE. CORNWALL, ord. deacon, Epis. New 
Pork, NY. June <9 

LY NDE, ord. deacon, Py s. New York, N, 


Dutch Reformed, Berne, 


AUGUSIUS F, 
Y. June 29. 
PE ey RS. CHAUNCEY, ord. deacon, Epis. New York, N. 
Jane <9. 
EK pai ND EMBURY, ord. deacon, Epis. New York, N. Y. 
J 


| HENR Y LOCKWOr 1D, ord. deacon, Epis. New York, N. Y. 


E Ny vied N, MEAD, ord, deacon, Epis. New York, N. ¥. 
Joun S ME SENGER, ord. deacon, Epis. New York, N 
NATHAN WW MUNROE, ord. deacon, Epis. New York, N. 
HENRY TULL IDGE, ord. deacon, Epis. New York, N. Y. 
Maicsi ‘tte WHITING, ord. deacon, Epis, New York, N. 
ROBEIT 1. GOLDSBOROU GH, ord. deacon, Epis. New 
Jos TuWoNey, “ori. priest, Epis. New York, N. Y. 
une %&o. 


| EBENEZER CHEEVER, inst. pastor, Pres, Newark, New 

Jersey, April 23, 1834. 

| GARRET C. SCHE NCK, oni. pastor, Reformed Dutch, Wal- 

| N. J. May 5. 

JOUN KENNE DY, inst. pastor, Pres. Bridgeton, N. J. May 
| youN C. VANDERV( ONS, inst. pastor, Reformed Dutch, 

| teen mn, N. a June 

| DAVID ABEL, ord gd Pres. Frankfort and Wantage, 

N. J. June 12. 


NELSON GAGF, ord. Tomas Baptist, Pinegrove, Pennsylva- 
ia, March 18, 183 

JOHN W. S¢ or T, in a pastor, Pres. Beaver Co. Pa. April 3. 

| WILLIAM W. NIL ES, ord. deacon, Epis. Philadelphia, Pa. 
April 13. 

THOMAS WEST, ord. deacon, Epis. Philadelphia, Pa. April 
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STEPHEN MCcIIUGH, ord. deacon, Epis. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ar 13. si 
THOMAS 8. BRITTAN, ord. priest, Epis. Philadelphia, Pa. 
April 1s. 


DANIEL, TRITES, ord, evang. Bapt Ridley, Pa, April 21. 
CURRY CHAM ERS, inst. rector, yy s. Lewistown, Pa. 
4 ‘ 
PETE. RP vi aes. M. D. ord. miss. Cong. to Canton, Phila- 
y 16. 


a hia, I 
._ W HITE, = pastor, Pres. McConnelsburg, Pa. June 


JAMES JOHNSON GRAFP, or’. evang. Pres. Bladensburg, 
Maryland, April 2, l534. 


ARC he . 4 A BAl. DWIN, orl. pastor, Baptist, Prince 
S Vi t, March 29, 1534. 
Ronee DOUGH, es 1, evang. Dutch Reformed, Shep- 
ardstown, Va 9 
WILLIAM M. 4 rKINSON, ord. evang. Pres. King Wil- 
liam Co, Va. A 6. 
TIMOTHY W. HOWE, ord. pastor, Pres. Amelia, Va. May 


24, 
JOUN STEELE, inst. pastor, Pres. Staunton, Va. June 20. 
SAMUEL R. HOUSTON, ord. niiss. Pres. Staunton, Va. 
June 0. 
ARCHER B, SMITH, ord. pastor, Baptist, Lynchburg, Wa. 


WwW 2 IL. I 1M M. veo I TL, -: es ord. pastor, Pres. Danville, North 
J 


DRURY LAC “a Ju es pastor, Pres. Newbern, N. C. June 5. 


vam B. ADGER, ord. miss. Pres. Charleston, 8. C. April 
JAMEs S - Y eeeaetien ord. miss. Pres. Charleston, S. C. 


JA Mr s 'L : WE RS, ord. pastor, Pres. Wappetau, 8S. C. April 
20. 


BEDF —_ RYLAND, ord. evang. Pres. Maryville, Tennes- 
see 


April. 
RAL Pu ‘A, TEDFORD, ord. evang. Pres. Maryville, Ten. 


JAM Hs. S. REA, ord. evang. Pres. Maryville, Ten. April. 

ADRIAN ATEN, inst. pastor, Pres. Springfield, Ohio, April 
11, Is34. 

LUDWELIL G. GAINES, inst. pastor, Pres. Lower Bethel, 
Ohio, April 30. 


ADDISON SEARLE, inst. rector, Epis. Detroit, Michigan 
Territory, April 19, 1934. 


JOHN S. ‘ee vam, inst. pastor, Pres. Sandereck, Indiana, 
April 5, Is. 

ELIPHALET KEN T, inst. pastor, Pres. 
Miy 10. 

THOMAS BARR, inst. pastor, Pres. Rushfield, Ind. May 31. 

—— HENDERSON, ord. pastor, Pres. Carmel, Ind, June. 


Greenfield, Ind. 


ROBERT P. GENTRY, ord. Baptist, Drewry Creek, Illinois, 


May. 


EDWIN F. HATFIELD, inst. pastor, Pres. St. Louis, Mis- 
sour, 

ELUAH P. LOVEJOY, ord. evang. Pres. St. Louis, Mo. 

THADDEUS P. HURLBUT, ord. evang. Pres. St. Louis, Mo. 


Whole number in the above list, 114. 
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SAMUEL BEEDR, Free Will Baptist, Dover, New Hamp- 
shire, March 28, 1834 


CALVIN NOBLE, et. 57, Cong. Chelsea, Vermont, April 20, 
lo34, 


comes CHAPMAN, wt. 25, Unit. Framingham, Massa- 
rhusetts, June 2, 1834. 
EL 1 AH GRIDL EY, wt. 74, Cong. Granby, Mass. June 10. 


LUTHER HART, et. 51, Cong. Plymouth, Connecticut, April 
25, 1534. 


THOMAS GRIER, et. 55, Pres. Cold Spring, New York, 
May 19, 1834. 


JOSEPH MAYLIN, Baptist, Medford, New Jersey, April 18, 
1834, 


FRANCIS A. LATTA, et. 67, Pres. Monson, Pennsylvania, 


April 21, 1834 
JOHN CUELTER t, at. 60, Pres. Tuscarora Valley, Pa. June 
ae 


— UNLHORN, Ger. Evang. Luth. Church, Baltimore, Ma- 
ryland, died in Germany, March 23, 1834. 


JAMES PD. McALLISTER, Baptist, Sydnorsville, Virginia, 
March 24, 1834. 


DANIEL GOULD, et. 44, Cong. Statesville, North Carolina, 
April 29, 1834. 
ROBERT MILLER, et. 75, E ‘pis. Mary’s Grove, N. C. 


WILLIAM 8S. WILSON, et. 33, Epis. Charleston, South 
Carolina, May 10, 1534, 








| German Evang. Lutheeceee 





| ROBERT eee F Meth. Epis. Perry, Houston Co. 
Gieorgia, ri! 6, 1534. 


| Ap 
| JOHN BAKER, Pres. Columbus, Ga. June 15. 
WALTER MONTEITH, Mobile, Alabama, May 6, 1834. 


LEWIS D. VON SCHWEINITZ, et. 52, Meth. Bethlehem, 
Kentucky, Marci <9, 1534, 

GEORGE W. ASHBRIDGE, ext. 32, Pres. Louisville, Ky. 
Muy 4. 

JAMES L. MARSHALL, Pres, Shelby Co. Ky. May. 


MATTHEW If AR RISON, et, 71, Pres. Preble, Cortlandt Co. 
Ohio, April 2, 1534. 


Whole number in the above list, 21. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


JOURNAL 


OF 


THE 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 


SOCIETY. 


AUGUST, 1834. 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY. 


Tue Society held its Eighteenth Annual 
Meeting in the Tract Society’s House, New 
York, on Thursday, May sth, at 4 o'clock, 
P. M. 

A letter from the Hon. Samuel Hubbard, 
LL. D., President of the Society, assigning 
the reasons for his absence, and expressing 
his regret at not being present on the occa- 
sion, Was communicated. The Rev. John 
Codman, D. D. was appointed Chairman of 
the Meeting. 


The Rev. Dr. Tucker, of Troy, New | 


York, led in prayer. The Rev. John J. 
Owen, Assistant Secretary of the Presby- 
terian Education Society, was requested to 
act as Clerk. 

The minutes of the last Annual Meeting 
were read by the Secretary. 

The Treasurer not being present, his An- 
nual Report, certified by the Hon. Pliny 
Cutler, as Auditor, was read by Oliver Will- 


cox, Esq. Treasurer of the Presbyterian | 


Education Society, and the same was ac- 
cepted and adopted. 

The reading of the Report of the Direc- 
tors was postponed to the time of the public 
meeting, to be held in the evening. 

The officers of the Society for the ensu- 
ing year were chosen. 


On motion of Rev. William Patton, of 


New York, seconded by Rev. Ansel D. 
Eddy, of Canandaigua, New York, the 
following preamble and resolutions were 
adopted. 


Whereas the dependence of the Christian 
Ministry upon the Great Head of the church 
is entire and constant, and his blessing abso- 
lutely necessary toits success; and whereas 
the last Thursday of February has been 
annually set apart, by many of the friends 
of the Redeemer, as a season of united 


prayer, for a blessing on the young men of 


this country, and especially on those in a 
course of education at our colleges and 
academies ; therefore, 

Resolved, That it be earnestly recom- 
mended to all the young men, under the 
patronage of this Society, to observe the 


last Thursday of February as a day of 


fasting and prayer, with special reference 
VOL. VII. 





| 


| 





to the more copious effusions of the Holy 
Spiriton the young men of this land gen- 
erally; but more especially on our literary 
institutions, that the youth who resort thither 
for an education, may be sanctified and led 
to consecrate themselves to the work of the 
ministry. 

Resolved, That the churches of Christ, 
and all the friends of this Society, and of 
the Redeemer, be alfectionately requested 
to observe this Annual Concert of Prayer. 

On motion of Rev. Eliakim Phelps, of 
Geneva, N. Y., seconded by Rev. Sylvester 

Tolmes, of New Bedford, Mass. the follow- 
ing preamble and resolution were adopted: 


Whereas ‘the harvest is plenteous, but 
the laborers are few, and the Great Head 
of the church has enjoined it upon hig dis- 
ciples, ‘ Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the 
harvest that he would send forth laborers 
into his harvest;’ and whereas the Tuesday 
immediately succeeding the first Monday of 
the month is regarded by the beneficiaries 
of the American Education Society, and by 
many of the friends of the Redeemer, as a 
day set apart for united prayer that multi- 
tudes of young men may be raised up and 
qualified to preach the gospel, therefore, 

Resolved, That it be earnestly recom- 
mended to all the young men under the 
patronage of this Society, to observe some 
part of the Tuesday immediately succeeding 
the first Monday of the month as a special 
season of prayer, that God would convert 
young men and lead multitudes of them to 
consecrate themselves to the work of the 
ministry. 

The Society adjourned, to meet at half past 
7 o'clock, P. M. in Chatham Street Chapel. 


The Society met agreeably to adjourn- 
ment. The Hon. John C. Smith, LL. D., 
of Connecticut, one of the Vice Presidents, 


| took the chair. 


The services were commenced with 
prayer by Rev. Ichabod S. Spencer, of 
Brooklyn, New York. 

An abstract of the Report was read by 
the Rev. Dr. Cogswell, Secretary of the 
Society. 

10 
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74 AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


On motion of Rev. T. T. Waterman, of 
Providence, Rhode Island, seconded by the 
Rev. Sylvester Eaton, of Buffalo, New York, 

Resolved, That this Society regard with 
unfeigned gratitude, the prosperity which 
has hitherto attended it, and that the Report 
of the Directors, an abstract of which has 
now been read, be adopted and published 
under the direction of the Executive Coim- 
mittee. 

On motion of the Rev. James Matheson, 
of Durham, England, seconded by the Rev. 
Dr. Codman, of Dorchester, 


Resolved, That as Education Societies ex- } ! 
| patronage of the Society, with fair prospects 


ert an extensive and beneficial influence on 
other benevolent institutions, as well as on 


the churches, it is of the highest impor- | 





| 


tance, that this Society should persevere in | 


its purpose of training up a thoroughly 
educated ministry. 


On motion of Rev. Daniel L. Carroll, of | 


Brooklyn, New York, seconded by Rev. 
William Patton, of New York, 

Resolved, That in view of the urgent 
call for ministers to supply this and other 
lands, it is the imperious duty of all young 
men of suitable piety and talents, prayer- 
fully, and at once, to decide whether they 
are not required of God to devote them- 
selves to the ministry of Christ. 

On motion of Rev. Miron Winslow, of 
Ceylon, seconded by Rev. William 8S. 
Plumer, of Petersburg, Virginia, 

Resolved, That since it is the revealed 
will of God that the world is to be converted 
through the instrumentality of the preached 
Gospel, the American Education Society is 
laid under the most solemn obligations to 


raise up an able and efficient ministry. 
Addresses were delivered by the Rev. 
Messrs. Waterman, Matheson, Carroll, Wins- 
low, Plumer, and the Rev. Dr. Codman. 
The services were closed with the bene- 
diction by the Rev. Dr. McAuley, of New 
York. 


ABSTRACT OF THE EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL 
Report. 


Number of young men assisted during 
the year. 


Soon after the last annual meeting, spe- 
cial efforts were made to seek out young 
men of talents, piety, and good promise, and 
induce them to prepare for the ministry of 
Christ. 

A larger number of converted youth than 
usual, have commenced preparation for the 
ministry. During the year, assistance has 
been rendered to 113 young men in 14 
theological seminaries ; 433 young men in 
34 colleges ; 366 young men in 11] acade- 
mies and public schools. Total, 912 young 
nen in 159 different institutions. . 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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New Beneficiaries. 

The number of new applicants the past 
year, has been 15 in theological seminaries ; 
88 in colleges; 177 in academies. Total, 
230 in different institutions. 

Number licensed to preach. 

It is supposed, that about sixty beneficia- 
ries have the last year obtained licensure 
to preach, and commenced the work in 
which they have so long desired to engage. 


Deaths. 


Three of those who have been pursuing 
their studies for the ministry, under the 


of future usefulness, have been unexpect- 
edly seized during the past year by the 
arrests of death, and remanded to the world 
of spirits. 
Patronage withheld. 

In withholding patronage from young 
men who have received it, the Directors 
are actuated by a sacred regard to the 


‘interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom, the 


American Education Society, the benefit 
of the young men under their care, and 
those especially who are the subjects of 
this censure. Patronage is withheld when 


| there are such improprieties of conduct as 


_ discredit Christian profession, or as bring re- 


proach upon religion or the Society,or where 
there is a destitution of suitable natural or ac- 
quired qualifications. From ten beneficiaries, 
patronage has been withheld the last year. 


Dismissions. 


In conformity with the rules of the So- 
ciety, fourteen beneficiaries, not needing 


| further assistance, have requested and ob- 
prosecute those measures it has adopted, to | 


tained an honorable dismission. In all these 


instances a due sense of gratitude has been 
/ expressed, and an intention to refund when- 


| 
} 


| 








ever it shall be in their power. 


Promotion of personal holiness. 

The object of this Society is to raise up a 
succession of holy and devoted ministers of 
Jesus Christ. As one means of accomplish- 
ing this, the Board of Directors instituted 
the plan of Pastoral supervision. The 
Secretary of the Parent Society has, du- 
ring the year, visited between four and five 
hundred beneficiaries, and the remainder 


have been visited by other permanent Sec- 
retaries and Officers. 
Phillips Academy, five hundred copies of 
| the Memoir of the Rev. Elias Cornelius 


By the Trustees of 


have been given to the Society for distri- 
bution. And they all have been, or soon 
will be distributed. A Communication on 
some important topic of moral and religious 
duty, designed to produce in them the fruits 
of righteousness unto salvation, is sent to 
them quarterly. All intercourse with them, 


in person or by correspondence, is both 
paternal and pastoral, and is designed to 
prevent an unfaithful, time-serving, and 












* 
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eraceless ministry, and to bring forward 
a holy, consistent and consecrated host of 
ambassadors of the cross. Eternity alone 
will fully disclose its results. 

Receipts. 

From the Treasurer’s Report, it appears 
that the receipts of the Society the past year 
have been $57,818 20; more than $11,000 
creater than in any preceding year. Of 
this sum, &6,680, a bequest of Oliver D. 
Cooke, Esq. of Hartford, Conn. have been 
received on account of permanent scholar- 
ships, and 51,138 20 for current uses of the 
Society. There have been paid into the 
Treasury by beneficiaries, who have refund- 
ed in whele or in part what they received 
from the Society, $1,947 78, which suin is 
included in the above receipts. 
£57,818 20, there have been raised within 
the bounds of the Presbyterian Church 
$19,277. 

Expenditures. 

The expenditures of the Society, during 
the year, have been 856,363 91. Add to 
this sum the debt of the Society the last 
vear, $193 35, and the amount will be 
$56,557 26. From this sum subtract the 
amount of receipts for current use, and the 
Society will be found $5,225 71 in debt. 
A large portion of the funds of the Parent 
Society have been paid over to Branches, 
and Societies connected with it. Though 
the Society is in debt, yet it is not because 
funds as large as usual have not been re- 
ceived; but because the number of benefi- 
ciaries has been rapidly multiplied. The 
amount of appropriations now, is double to 
what it was four years ago. 

Amount of earnings. 


While pursuing their studies, the benefi- 
ciaries of the Society have earned during 
the year by manual labor, school teaching 
and other services, the sum of $26,268 23. 
This is truly creditable to them, and evinces 
what industrious application can accomplish. 


Obligations cancelled. 

During the year, the notes of ten indi- 
viduals, at their request, have been can- 
celled in whole or in part, or placed in such 
a condition as will prevent embarrassment. 
Four of these were Foreign Missionaries, 
three were Home Missionaries, and three 
were settled Pastors in peculiarly depressed 
circumstances. 


Quarterly Register and Journal. 


This work, established for the benefit of 
the cause of Christ, has been continued 
with high reputation, and is accomplishing 
much on behalf of literature, religion and 
benevolent enterprises. Its bearing upon 


the operations of the Society, upon the 
young men connected with it, and upon the 
ministry generally, is most happy. By the 
historian and antiquarian, it is viewed as a 


of the 
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| cussions in respect to sacred learning, and 


| the Christian ministry ; its statistics of liter- 
|ary, religious and benevolent societies; of 
academical, theological and ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions, are of great utility. That part of 
the work called the Journal, containing an 
account of the proceedings of the American 
Education Society, is very important to the 
interests of the Institution, and should be 
widely distributed, 


Agents. 





No benevolent society will flourish with- 
| out Agents to execute its plans of operation. 
| This point has been fully settled by the 
|experience of years. But, provided these 
institutions could be sustained without the 
labors of Agents, it is doubtful whether it 
would be best for the church, that they 
should be. Judicious and faithful Agents 
will be the means of rousing the attention, 
and calling forth the energies of the com- 
munity, by presenting the claims of different 
religious enterprises, and thus be the means 
of grace to Christians, by enlarging their 
views and expanding their benevolence. 
During the year a number of agencies have 
been performed. 


Branches and Auriliaries. 
There are branches or auxiliaries in most 
of the States of the Union, in successful ope- 
rations and preparing for extended efforts. 


Presbyterian Education Society. 
This Society extends its operations over a 
very large portion of the Middle, Western 
and Southern States. It had under its care 
the last year 436 beneficiaries, and it con- 


77 


tributed towards their support $19,277. 
General results. 


The results which have been produced 
by the instrumentality of the American 
Education Society, have been most ani- 
mating and encouraging. There have been 
assisted by it 1,964 young men in a course of 
preparation for the ministry. The first 
year only 7 were aided, and the last year 
912. About 600 of its beneficiaries have 
passed through their course of education, 
and are now actively employed in promot- 
ing the cause of Christ. There are 40 
preaching the gospel among the heathen as 
Foreign Missionaries. Between 200 and 
300 have been employed at times in dis- 
pensing the words of eternal truth amid the 
waste places of Zion, or among the new 
settlements of our country, in the service 
of Home Missionary Societies. About 20 
are laboring as secretaries or agents of 
different benevolent societies. More than 
50 are engaged as editors of literary and 
religious publications, or as instructors in 
institutions of literature and theology, and 
the remainder are settled as pastors of 
churches, or are candidates for settlement. 
One sixth of all the ordinations and instal- 





work of peculiar merit. 


Its original dis- 


lations of ministers in the United States, the 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION 


SOCIETY. 


[ Ave. 


year past, as published in the different | of young men must be raised up and quali- 


periodicals of the day, were beneficiaries of fied for this blessed work. 
Through its instrumentality | providence of God, the American Education 
Phrough its instrur vit ’ 


this Society. 
towards 500,000 have been raised for char- 
itable ministerial education. More than 
$11,000 have been refunded by former 
beneficiaries. During the last 8 years, the 
young men connected with it have earned 
by manual labor, school teaching, and other 
services, $100,000. Making the returns 
which the Directors have received from a 
large number of beneficiaries the basis of 
salculation, it appears that the whole num- 
ber of ministers educated by the Society, 
have since they commenced a course of 
education, taught academics and common 
schools more than 1,009 years; instructed 
about 135,000 children and youth; have 
been instrumental of 915 revivals of religion, 
and of the hopeful conversion of upwards 
50,000 individuals. There are now instructed 
in Sabbath schools and Bible classes under 
their care, at least 60,000 persons. About 


$65,090 are annually contributed in their | 


} 





parishes for various benevolent purposes; | 


and they preach statedly from Sabbath to 
Sabbath, to as many as 150,000 people. 
The indirect influence of the Institution is 
great in respect to society, the sciences and 
arts, and every thing that renders life de- 
sirable and happy. Perhaps it is as great 
as the direct. By its publications and 
agents and efforts generally, it has prohably 
induced as many young men to enter the 
ministry, who were able to educate theim- 
selves, as would have educated themselves 
from among those, who have gone forth as 
heralds of salvation, by the aid imparted to 
them. And there can be no doubt that this 
Institution has excited to the formation of 
other similar Education Societies. In view 
of what has been accomplished by the So- 
ciety, the Directors would make the most 
grateful acknowledgment of the Divine in- 
terposition in its behalf. * Thine O Lord is 
the greatness, and the power, and the glory, 
and the victory, and the majesty. Now, 
therefore, our God, we thank thee, and 
praise thy glorious name.” 
The work to be performed. 

“ The field is the world,” and Christians 
in the nineteenth century, filled with the 
faith of God, anticipate its immediate cul- 
tivation. If they speak of multiplying the 





copies of the Sacred Scriptures, it is for the | 
supply of all the families of the earth; if! 


they speak of sending out missionaries of 
the cross, it is to every inhabited part of the 
globe ; if they speak of raising up spiritual 
laborers, it is for gathering in the oral 
harvest of the world. And so it should be. 
Jesus Christ died for the world, and his re- 
deemed people should «im at nothing less, 
than bringing it back from its revolt to his 
allegiance. For the accoinplishment of this 
object, the Christian ministry is the grea 
and standing ordinance of Heaven. A host 





And in the 
Society seems destined to be a grand instru- 
ment for the completion of this glorious 
work. 

Afcans to be used. 


Prayer is one important means to be em- 
ployed for the advancement of this cause. 
After stating that “the harvest is plenteous 
but the laborers few,” the Great Head of 
the church enjoined upon his disciples this 
duty, ‘* Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the 
harvest, that he will send forth laborers into 
his harvest.” Every step in this work 
should be taken in prayer—prayer in faith 
—in importunity—in agony. 

In the year 1831 there was a revival in 
fourteen differcnt colleges, and between 300 
and 400 young men in our institutions of 
learning, were hopefully converted to Christ. 
The present year too has been signalized 
by the dispensations of his grace. Revivals 
have been enjoyed in a number of colleges, 
and many students have been brought to a 
knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus. 
There are now 5,400 young men at the 
different colleges in the United States. 
How important that they should be sancti- 
fied and consecrated to Christ and the 
church. P 

Another means to be used is the diffusion of 
information in respect tothe want of ministers. 
Parents should acquaint themselves, that 
they may know their duty in reference to 
the consecration of their sons to the ministry. 
Pious young men are bound to be informed, 
in regard to the deficiency of ministers, 
that they may see the necessity of setting 
themselves apart to the work of preaching 
the gospel. All people should have full 
statistical information on the subject. Until 
this is the case, they will never perform 
their duty, 

Agents should be sent forth to spread 
before the community the woes and wants 
of perishing men, and excite to benevolent 
efforts. A knowledge of the true cendition 
of the world, and the means of its mental 
and moral improvement, must be highly 
interesting to the philosopher, patriot and 
Christian. The evil must be known before 
an adequate remedy can and will be ap- 
plied.—Efforts should be made, to induce 
pious young men of proper natural qualifi- 
cations to enter the ministry. Parents should 
consecrate their sons, if pious and of good 
promise, to this blessed work, and encourage 
them to seek suitable preparation for it. A 
child must not be withheld from this em- 
ployment, because he is the youngest son, 
or an only son. He must be given up, for 
the Lord hath need of him. Abraham could 
sacritice his youngest son at God’s command, 
and God hitaself could offer up his only Son 
for man’s redemption. Parents must- make 
more sacrifices in this way than they ever 
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have made. And they should rejoice that; The Rev. Wintiam Patron, pastor ot 
they have sons to be thus employed for| the Central Presbyterian church in New 
Christ and his church. The ministers of | York, having been appointed to the office 
Jesus should make increasing eflorts to | ot Corresponding and Pastoral Secretary of 
induce young men of respectable talents, | the Presbyterian Education Society, with a 
ardent piety, and good promise, to com- | view to his devoting the whole of his time 
mence at once preparation for this holy cal-| to that office, the undersigned were con- 
ling.—Charitable assistance should be ren- | stituted a committee to make all necessary 
dered to all pious young men of good | arrangements and to secure his acceptance. 
promise who desire to prepare for the min-| We are happy in communicating to the 
istry, but have not the pecuniary means of | Christian public that he has accepted the 
doing it. The number of males in the Uni- | appointment, and will very soon enter upon 
ted States, between 14 and 25 years of age, | its duties. At a select meeting of gentle- 
is about 1,200,000. One fifteenth part or} men, called from the various churches, it 
80,000 may be considered pious. One in| was unanimously and strongly urged upon 
ten or 8,000 ought to prepare for the min-| Rev. Mr, Patton to accept. A subscription 
istry. One half of these are able ina pe-| was then opened, which amounted to 
cuniary view to educate themselves; the | $2,837 50, and which has since been in- 
other half or 4,000 need charitable assist- | creased to about 85,000. 
ance. And can it be imagined, that the The committee are strongly encouraged 
churches purchased by the blood of Im-| by this demonstration, of the increased in- 
manuel will withhold the silver and the | terest taken in this cause. The rapidity 
gold, which are the Lord’s? It cannot be. | with which young men of piety and talents 
are coming forward, will require an enlarg- 
; ed benevolence ; and we cordially, therefore, 
Have the friends of Zion thought on this | commend the Secretary and the indispensa- 
momentous subject of educating pious young | ble and noble cause he advocates to the 
men for the ministry as they ought? Have prayers, confidence, and benevolence of 
they sufficiently exerted themselves to be- | the Christian community. 
come acquainted with the spiritual woes Henry Wuite, 


Conclusion. 


and wants of millions in our own country ; 
and wants of millions in our own country ; CaLes O. HAusTeD, 


and of dreds of millions in page ( . : 
ind of hundreds of milli ns in pagan and Fiexer Howe, Gonsittee. 
Mohammedan lands? Have they felt as pen th 
they ought? Have they experienced one n. T. Harness, 

7 eo ey See Wo. M. Hausrep, 
hour of distress, one sleepless night on ac- 


count of the’ impending perdition of those —>— 
who have no knowledge of the way of sal- 
vation by Jesus Christ? Have they prayed 
as they ought, presented the case before 
the throne of God with strong erying and} Ty" Boston Auxiliary Education Society 
tears—agonized in prayer? For the pro- : 
motion of this object, have they contributed | — ; 
of their substance as duty required? On|ing, May 26, at Park Street Church. The 


the day of their espousals to Christ, did | services were introduced with prayer by 


they not make an entire consecration to him the Rev. President Humphrey, of Amherst 
of all they are, and have, and can do for GA ON ag 
time and for eternity? Christians will do | College. The Report was read by the Rev. 


well to ponder these things in their hearts. | Nehemiah Adams, of Boston, Addresses 
—— were delivered by the Rev. Dr. Cogswell, 

Secretary of the Parent Society ; the Rev. 
Hubbard Winslow, of Boston; the Rev. 
William Patton, Secretary of the Presbyte- 
rian Education Society ; and the Rev. Mi- 
ron Winslow, of Ceylon. The officers of 
the Society are 

William J. Hubbard, Esq. President. 

Mr. James M. Whiton, Secretary. 

Mr. Lorenzo 8. Cragin, Treasurer. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE Boston AUXILI- 
ARY EpUCATION SOCIETY. 


held its annual meeting on Monday even- 


PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATION SociETy. 


As the American Education Society held 
its annual meeting this year in the city of 
New York, the Presbyterian Education So- 
ciety cid not celebrate publicly its anniver- 
sary. The officers of this Society are 
Hon. Theo. Frelinghuysen, LL. D. Pres. 
Rev. William Patton, Cor. Secretary. 

Rev. John J. Owen, dssistant Secretary. 
Horace Holden, Esq. Recording Secretary. 
Oliver Willcox, Esq. Treasurer. The Boston Auxiliary Education Society 


S f ‘nes of this | "5 instituted at Boston, Dec. 1818, under 
wots ancaunt, of the genesemnge <. Ses the name of the Auxiliary Education Soci- 


Society, is given in the abstract of the Pa- ety of the Young Men of Boston. _ By a 
rent Institution. new organization in the year 1831, its dis- 


The Report follows : 
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tinctive character as a Society of young 
men was changed, and it now embraces 
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{ 


sume of every age in the churches of this | 


city. 
This Society is the leading auxiliary to 


to the latter having exceeded those of every 
other similar association. Its funds are ap- 
plied immediately to the use of the Parent 
Society, and thus it presents the light of a 
goodly stream feeding a river which in a 
peculiar sense makes glad the city of our 
God. 

The sum of &3,482,* raised by this Aux- 
iliary during the past year, is an indication of 
the importance attached by Christians in this 





‘lof being a co-worker with God. 


city to the cause of education for the minis- | 


try. They do not, however, and cannot 


transcend its importance by any feelings | 


however ardent, or by any efforts however 
great. When Christ at his aseension led 
captivity captive, He gave gifts to men, like 
a royal conqueror, in testimony of his tri- 
umphs, as an assurance of his love and 
protection of his friends. What were these 
tokens of the favor of Him who said, * All 


| 
| 


| are provided. 
power is given me in heaven and on earth,” | with his friends. 


and from his infinite resources what did He | except they hear, how can they hear with- 


select, as, in his view, the greatest gift | 


which he could bestow upon man? It was 
THe CuristiaAn Ministry. This is the 
greatest blessing which the Saviour has 
given to the world ; it is, in fact, in the place 
of the Saviour’s personal presence amongst 
men; it is the instrument of a world’s sal- 
vation in the hands of the Holy Ghost. To 


perpetuate the Christian ministry is to in- | 
sure the Redeemer’s greatest blessing to | 
‘| ton. 


mankind, and the continued influences of 
that Spirit who worketh faith, which cometh 
by hearing; and who as the God of the 
natural as well as the moral creation, re- 


joices in the wise adaptation of means to | 


the end, and has exhibited adorable wisdom 
in appointing such means as redeemed sin- 
ners to publish salvation. 

This continuance of the Christian ministry 
is essential, not only to the conversion of 
the world, but to the existence and pros- 
perity of the various plans of benevolence. 
It is plain, that unless the good proposed by 


[ Aue. 


which involve the highest glory of God, 
and are most intimately connected with the 
work of redeeming the world, the Christian 


js set forth as the great instrument, and God 


waits for the exercise of his powers and of 


the Parent Society, its yearly contributions | his spiritual affections, the use of his posses- 


sions, and the consecration of himself a 
living sacrifice, before these objects can be 
accomplished. This is without doubt from 
the Son of God, who, knowing the honor 
and glory which will accrue to him who is 
instrumental in the accomplishment of such 
designs, is willing to add to the honor con- 
ferred on man in redemption, the happiness 
This is 
applicable to the object with which this 
Society is connected. We have seen that 
the ministry of reconciliation was the gift 
chosen by the Saviour to be a lasting me- 
morial of himself, and to effect the purposes 
contemplated by his humiliation, his cross 
and triumph. We have seen that it is all- 
important; that Christ is dead in vain, 
unless his constituted means of spreading 
the knowledge of his name and salvation, 
But this responsibility is left 
‘How can they believe 


out a preacher, how can they preach except 
they be sent?” These questions are solemn 
affirmations, and it is left with the Christian 


to supply that indispensable instrumentality, 


_ during whose delay the destinies of a world 


are at stake. 

In the providential administration of God, 
enterprises destined to effect distinguished 
good, are in many instances compelled to 
struggle with great difficulties and opposi- 
From the reformation downwards, 


| they who have been connected with noble 





every other enterprise of Christian zeal be | 
followed up in the hearts of men by the | 


ministrations of the gospel from a preacher, 
it will be temporary in its influence and 
limited as to its extent. 

It is a singular feature in the government 
of God, that all the objects which lie nearest 
his heart, are in a peculiar manner made to 
depend for their accomplishment upon the 
will and efforts of his friends. Many things 
of secondary importance are performed 
without so distinguished and necessary an 
agency of man, but in those great concerns 





* This sum does not comprize the whole yearly 
contributions, many of the subscriptions or contribu- 
tions not yet having been received. 





plans of benevolence, have, in the majority 
of instances, been compelled to hard and haz- 
ardous labors, which have tried their souls. 
As through much tribulation we must enter 
into the kingdom of heaven, so the desirable 
object must be purchased at much expense ; 
and this, in accordance with the sentence, 
In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat thy 
bread; for sin has separated us from the 
once easy acquisition of that which is de- 
sirable, and has made labor a necessary con- 
dition in every thing, and especially in that 
which concerns the restoration of souls to 
holiness, and the favor of God. An illustra- 
tion of this is seen in the difficulties which 
attended the commencement of the scheme 
of benevolence now considered. A perfect 
illustration of it upon a smaller seale is seen 
in the trials and sufferings of multitudes of 
pious young men, in striving -to obtain the 
necessary qualifications for the ministry. 
God seems for a long time to hedge up their 
path. The opposition of friends, or growing 
poverty, one or both of these are obstacles 
which hundreds of young men have been 
obliged to encounter; and in the struggles 
which they have endured, it may be said of 
them the heart knoweth its own bitterness, 
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No stranger can tell what have been the 
sufferings of candidates for the sacred office 
in their first efforts to obtain an education. 


To look through seven years, at least, of 


study, without the means of support, to be 
subjected to the charge or suspicion of in- 
dolence from ignorant and mistaken friends 
for choosing an employment whose hard- 
ships and pains they could not appreciate, to 
sit by a miserable fire through long winter 
nights, to see a scanty wardrcbe perishing, 
and no prospect of fresher supply, to feel the 
pressure of accumulating debt, and to have 
the mind agitated and racked almost every 
night by the question whether the indica- 
tions of Providence are not opposed to further 
progress, and to be oppressed in spirit all 
day long with the consciousness of being 
poor and friendiess, are sufferings which 
not a few have endured, who, as has been 
seen with effects of their subsequent labors, 
were chosen and called of God to the min- 
istry of reconciliation. The Great Apostle 
and High Priest of our profession went 
through a course of suffering even unto 
blood; and though his young followers 
would not shrink from being partakers with 
Him in his sufferings, nor despise the early 
chastening of the Lord, nor withdraw 
themselves from bearing the yoke in their 
youth, they are compelled to say to the 
brethren and sisters in Christ, that they 
must share with them the suffering and 
sacrifice which God has made indispensable 
to their being co-workers with him in sav- 
ing the world. It is one of the most de- 
lightful results of modern Christian benev- 
olence, that a plan has been devised and 
brought to the help of those who are the 
hope “of the church and the future heralds | 
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efforts, and giving a play to the energies of 
the man which might have collapse: sd, and 
made him a listless and useless creature, if 
unwelcome obligations had been forced 
upon him. Here in the opinion of many 
the present system of our Society fulfils a 
delicate and noble end; saving all that is 
valuable in the refinement of a delicate 
mind, and at the same time yielding it all 
the aid which an abundant charity would 
afford. Those who contribute to this So- 
ciety, may be assured, in view of some of 
the circumstances just stated, that there is 
no plan through which they can exert such 
an influence upon one pf the most interest- 
ing classes of their fellow-beings; and at a 
time, when all that is generous and kind is 
sparingly appreciated ; or that will be more 
fully repaid them on earth and in eternity, 
in the gratitude of the immediate recipients 
of their sympathy, and of multitudes whom 
they will be the instruments of converting 
to God, to be in their time the means ot 
salvation to thousands more. 

One principle upon which this Society 
proceeds, and which commends itself to 





every well-informed mind, is, that a thor- 
ough classical and theological education is 
desirable as a qualification for extended and 
permanent influence in the Christian minis- 
try. There is one view of this subject 
which deserves attention and serious con- 
sideration. Many of us can remember the 
time when it was thought that the employ- 
ment of the missionary was one that needed 
merely common and even ordinary tulents 





| 


and acquisitions, and when those who could 
not obtain a settlement in a Christian so- 
ciety by reason of their want of acceptable 
talents and attainments, could be as usefully 


of mercy, at the same time, that all tempta- | employed amongst the heathen, as men of 


tion to indolence and pride is prevented by | greater powers and learning. 


a happy contrivance of keeping a sense of 
responsibility upon the mind, while it is 
relieved from the oppression of want and 
uncertainty. The plan of loaning funds to 
candidates for the sacred profession, payable 
without interest at a time when it is sup- 
posed the ability will make it easy, and to 
be cancelled in the case of those who 
enter the missionary service, is a wise and 
admirable feature in the present system of 
this benevolent enterprise. The receipt of 
absolute charity is often so revolting to 
many invaluable but sensitive minds, that 
they have preferred to suffer, and, in some 
instances, forego, the advantages and wseful- 
ness which they could not otherwise enjoy. 
The natural delicacy which is found in 
many young minds, is almost always a 
token of merit, and proceeds from qualities 
which may be suppressed or greatly injured, 
if treated in their first opening with harsh 
or unrefined usage. The independence of 
mind which leads some to refuse charitable 
aid, has, with a little indulgence and proper 
management, often been like a compressed 
coil, propelling to harder study and severer 








Even at the 
present day the heathen are by many in- 
discriminately considered as stupid, sottish, 
senseless creatures, without discernment, 
talent, taste or aptitude for any thing but 
animal pleasure, or sensibility to any thing 
but brute force. This is doubtless true in re- 
gard to the majority of the heathen, and even 
the remainder “ have their understandings 
darkened, being alienated from the life of 
God through the ignorance that is in them, 
because of the blindness of their hearts.” 
But under that awful darkness which broods 
over paganism, there is a world of mind, 
and here and there a shrewd, intelligent, 
keen-sighted intellect, which by cultivation 
would honor and bless the world. As 
knowledge and the principles of Christianity 
spread through that mass of mind, creating 
a desire for instruction and a disgust at the 
foul practices of their superstitions, there 
will be questions asked, and investigations 
made, and a spirit of general inquiry roused 
up, Which will shake all paganism to its 
centre. Who are the men that we shall 
need to be stationed there to direct that 
wonderful reformation, to guide the awak- 
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ened mind of a new world, to satisfy the 
eager desire and the restless curiosity of men 
with faculties roused and sharpened by par- 
tial discoveries of the wonders of natural and 
revealed religion? Are they superficial 
thinkers, who shunned the discipline of a 
thorough education? Are they half-taught 
scholars, who, because the work to be per- 
formed was so great, could not wait to 
prepare themselves todo it?) Are they men 
of decent attainments and powers merely 
that will soon be required by the exigencies 
of the heathen world?) This Society has 
answered the question by the decided stand 
which it has taken in enjoining upon all 
within its influence, the duty to themselves | 
and their Master, of striving after the high- 
est cultivation and attainments in reference 
to the work of the ministry. 

It is possible that it has appeared to some 
that the learning, and talents, and sensibil- 
ities of Henry Martyn were sacrificed in 
sending him to live and die amidst idolaters ; 
and that such a useless expense of mind 
and such liability to excruciating suffering 
which every one constituted like him must 
endure, ought to be spared, and men of 
common endowments, and iron nerves, and 
“working men,” be selected for this pur- 
pose. But the memoir of Henry Martyn 
would not have blessed Christendom, and 
through us, paganism, had he not been a 
man of just the sensibility and refinement 
and Jearning that he possessed. The inval- 
uable translations which he made would 
have been performed with less ability, if 
with any, if this ornament of an English 
university had not gone to Persia. Shall the | 
important work of TRANSLATION, that re- 
quires a fine perception of shades of thought, 
and language, and which, in a small mistake 
of a particle, or single word, may convey 
erroneous impressions to a nation of readers 
be intrusted to men of inferior classica 
abilities; and they be the Wickliffes, the 
Tindalls, the Coverdales, and * the James’s 


>] 
} 
‘ 


men” of a new Christendom, who have no | 


disposition or patience for the study of lan- 
guages at home under every possible ad- 
vantage? Were the labor required of the 
missionary only that of a camp-meeting, or 
a conference-room, he were the best qual- 
ified, whose ready utterance and physical 
strength were the greatest; but when we | 
consider that the literature of the vast 


nations of heathenism, soon we hope to be | 


converted to God, is yet to be formed, and 
that every thing depends upon the first and 


elementary parts of it, the office of a foreign | 


missionary seems to be one of inexpressible 
responsibility, and to call for men as well 
qualified by the highest and most extensive 


[ Ava. 


of those changes which in the world of mind 
are more sudden than that of the seasons, 
and during which it can never be said, 
* There are four months and then cometh 
harvest,” but which call for the reaper 
oftentimes before it is suspected that the 
seed is in the ground. As the Education 
Society rather than any other is engaged 
in furnishing men for the various depart- 
ments of ministerial labor, it seems to be 
incumbent upon them especially, to make 
these statements and to recommend these 
principles to the churches, and they call 
upon ministers and intelligent laymen to 
assist them in giving this subject the prom- 
inence before the community which its 
importance deserves. The effect of the 


_ general reception of these views, confirmed 


by the apparent revolutions in the heathen 
world, would soon lead Christendom to ex- 
pect thatour most accomplished scholars, and 
men of the most powertul minds, should be 
selected for the foreign service ; and that a 
common man would do better to remain at 
home, than be intrusted with the amazing 
responsibility of forming the minds and 
characters of nations, and of laying a foun- 
dation which must be removed at great 
hazard when the superstructure has gone 
up, or stand for ages to give character to all 
that shall be built upon it. 

But if the exigencies of the heathen 
world demand the best men that leave our 
seminaries, what will the churches do for a 
supply of able ministers? There must be 
a famine amongst them, unless means are 
used to increase the number of such min- 
isters; for increasing knowledge and refor- 
mation in all classes of the community have 


raised the standard of ministerial qualifica- 


tions, so that if the previous description of 


/such a minister as a church represent them- 


selves to need, and seem not to be satisfied 
unless they can obtain, is to be answered, 
nothing short of thorough literary and the- 
ological attainments in those who are as- 
sisted by this Society will give the churches 
confidence in receiving any who have been 
under its patronage. ‘Those who cannot 
wait to finish their studies because souls 
are perishing, will then be made to feel 
that itis more painful to see them perish 
while they who were in such haste to save 
them are to their mortification laid aside for 
incompetency, than it would have been to 
have repressed their irregular zeal, and to 
have followed the counsel of wiser and 
more judicious men, 

But while the demands of the heathen 


_ world are increasing, and the churches of 


literary attainments as any that remain in | 


the churches and institutions of Christendom. 
It is evident, moreover, that now is the time 
when such men are needed to take their | 
stations at the opening fields of usefulness 


our land need a constant supply of able and 
eflicient men, where shall we look for the 
reinforcement of the Christian ministry, and 


for the host that is needed to Christianize 


pagan lands. It is believed that the Society 
to which this is an auxiliary is to be, in the 


hands of God, the means of a large supply 


in foreign lands, to watch for the indication | to these demands. And it is not merely by 
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sending out those whom it has been instru- 
mental in calling from obscurity and pov- 
erty, and raising up to be ministers, that 
this Society will be a blessing to the 
churches and to the world. It has been 
the means of raising up many to preach the 
gospel whom it never assisted by its funds, 
but to whom it directed the prayers and 
interests of the churches and of its ben 
eficiaries, and who, in the revivals in col- 
leges which were in consequence of these 
prayers and this interest, were the subjects 
of renewing grace. The American Educa- 
tion Society by having the objects of its fos- 
tering care in colleges and academies, is 
necessarily drawn towards those seminaries 
with an intense interest; thus it has been 
the means of awakening and sustaining a 
spirit of prayer throughout the churches for | 
the literary institutions of our land; and to 
these institutions we are to look for the 
future ministry. No one may say how 
much the direct or indirect influence of 
this Society has been connected with re- 
vivals in colleges and academies ;—those 
events of thrilling interest, those periods in 
which men are called to be apostles, and set 
apart by the Holy Ghost to the gospel of 
God. In this view of the subject the 
American Education Society stands first 
amongst equals in its influence upon the 
destinies of the world. 

It is interesting to see that this great 
enterprise holds so high a place in the 
hearts and charities of Christians in this 
city, and it is hoped that they will continue 
to sustain the example which they have 
given to other auxiliaries, and far surpass 
their own former efforts. To be the instru- 
ments of raising up heralds of the cross, 
requires an exercise of faith in the promises 
of God; inasmuch as this benevolence con- 
templates future, as well as immediate, 
good; and therefore they who thus cast 
their bread upon the waters in obedience to 
the command of God and with trust in his 
word shall have the praise not only of de- 
voted servants, but of those who honor 
God by their “confidence, which hath a 
great recompense of reward.” 











INTELLIGENCE. 
AMERICAN EDUCATION Society. 
Quarterly Meeting of the Directors. 


THE quarterly meeting of the Board of 
Directors was held on Wednesday, July 9, 
1834. Appropriations were made to ben- | 
eficiaries, in various institutions as follows: | 








Former Ben. New Ben. Total. Am‘t Ap. 

4 Theol. Sem’s, 54 1 55 $1,010 

11 Colleges, 231 1 232 4,296 
40 Academies, 77 #627 )=«6:104_~——s:1,,880 
55 Institutions, 362 29 391 6,686 
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The Directors were obliged by their 
Rules to strike from the list of Beneficiaries 
the names of two young men for impropri- 
Such 
instances of misdemeanor have rarely oc- 


eties and immoralities of conduct. 


curred of late, and are deeply to be deplored. 
May the Directors be never again called to 
the performance of the like painful duty. 


—>—-. 


Report or Rev. Wm. L. MATHER. 
To the Secretary of the American Education Society. 


My last quarterly report I think was 
made out from Berkshire county, April 1. 


| 1 continued my labors in that county till 


I had visited the remaining towns of 
Villiamstown, Dalton, Hinsdale, Peru, 
Windsor, Lanesborough, Tyringham, New 
Marlborough, Sandisfield and Sheffield. 
These towns, except one, all contributed at 
the time to the funds of the Society, as will 
appear from the list of donations published 
in the Journal. This list, however, it should 
be observed in justice to some of these 
towns, does not exhibit the whole amount 
contributed for the season. Providential 
circumstances with regard to some of them 
prevented much effort being made at the 
time. 

With regard to the town which contrib- 
uted nothing at the time the subject was 
presented, something has perhaps been 
contributed since. It was understood that 
there would be. It was thought not expe- 
dient to call upon the people to act on 
the subject immediately, lest they should 
do too much and would afterwards repent 
of their liberality—that they had_ better 
take time to think of the matter and act 
understandingly. 

Now, Sir, without any particular refer. 
ence to the place here alluded to, (for I 
hope in that instan¢e your Journal will show 
a very liberal contribution as the result of 
waiting and thinking,) allow me to make a 
remark on the feature in the system of be- 
nevolent contribution. This thinking and 
deliberating, is an excellent thing. I love 
to have men think well before they act 
on any subject; and especially in regard 
to the Education Society. If I can only 
get men to think of this cause, scrutinize 
it, and understand it throughout, I have no 
fears about their giving. I have never 
known a man who became thoroughly ac- 
quainted with this Society, and understood 
properly its bearings upon the church and 
the world, who was disposed to withhold 
his aid from it. This waiting, however, 
and putting off the matter to some future 
time before acting, when there is no other 
reason for doing so but to think about it, is 
quite another affair. If the subject is so 


unfortunately presented by an agent, that 
the people cannot understand it from his 
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address, but each for himself must procure 
and examine all the public documents on 
the subject before he can have a proper 
view of it, it is certainly a good reason for 
his delaying and taking time to do this. 
But when the cause is properly presented, 
(as it is believed is generally the case,) all 
needful information to a correct understand- 
ing of it is communicated, all the important 
facts respecting it are spread out betore the 
mind, and its various bearings and relations 
exhibited in a single view; and then, if 
ever, is the time when the subject can be 
contemplated in its true light and be prop- 
erly understood, and then is the time when 
men can act in reference to it more under- 
standingly than at any other. Whereas a 
delay of a week, instead of increasing the 
light in most cases, would actually extin- 
guish in a measure that which already 
exists. It will be observed that I speak 
only of this particular reason for deferring 
immediate action. There may be many 
other reasons which would render an im- 
mediate contribution or subscription inexpe- 
dient. The question is one of expediency 
altogether in regard to these reasons. In 
regard to the other, I cannot avoid being 
very uncharitable. The suspicion will, in 
spite of me, steal over my mind that some 
other than benevolent feeling is the ground 
for wishing this delay. However, this 
whole remark may, in a good measure at 
present, be unnecessary, as the time has 
come when the friends of Zion are but 
little disposed to put off to a future time 
what is properly their present duty. 

The Berkshire County Auxiliary Society 
held its anniversary on the first of May. 
The meeting was well attended by the 
ministers of the county, and an unusual 
interest manifested in behalf of the cause. 
Berkshire county does well for some objects 
of benevolence, while others and this among 
them, has hitherto been sadly neglected. 
This was felt, and a determination man- 
ifested that with regard to the Education 
Society at least an effort should be made to 
place it on its proper footing. 

The churches embraced in the Plymouth 
County Auxiliary, presented my next field 
of labor, which I have occupied till the 
present time. These churches, with a few 
exceptions, are well known to be neither 
large nor wealthy. They are nevertheless 
liberal. I have, in most cases, been favor- 
ably disappointed in the amount of their 
contributions. I do not mean that they 
have done more than they ought to have 
done in any case; for such an occurrence 


would be rare indeed, perhaps no one of 


them has come up to the proper standard of 
duty in this respect, but they have done 
well comparatively. And I feel happy to 
bear this testimony to their benevolence, 
not to exalt them in their own estimation, 
but to encourage them todo the more. My 
reception has been cordial and it is truly a 





pleasure to plead the cause of benevolence 
among a people who love that cause. 





Extracts from the Rev. Charles S. Adams’s 
Reports. 
To the Secretary of the American Education Society, 


Rev. and Dear Sir,—On account of 
bodily indisposition I remained at home the 


Sabbath after my return from Boston. The 


Sabbath following I spent at Sanford, where 
they did better than | anticipated—$27 50 
was subscribed, though not all collected 
when I left. I attended the annual meet- 
ing of the York County Auxiliary Foreign 
Missionary Society, at Biddeford, where I 
had an opportunity of saying something 
relative to the education cause. I offered 
the following resolutions: 

1. Resolved, That whereas the operations 
of Missionary Societies must be retarded 
without an increase of ministers, it is the 
duty of every minister to seek out young 
men suitable to be educated for the min- 
istry. 

2. Resolved, That in view of the want of 
missionaries, it is the duty of parents and 
Sabbath school teachers to infuse into the 
minds of children a missionary spirit. 

If we would raise up soldiers of the 
cross, I am satisfied we must begin where 
the men of this world begin to raise up 
soldiers for war and blood, with children. 
The world is to be supplied with ministers 
from our Sabbath schools, and these should 
be considered as infant schools of the proph- 
ets. Children should be taught to think 
early on this subject, and to feel that many 
of them are to be called to bear the message 
of salvation to a dying world. I cannot 
now enlarge on this point, but I feel that it 
is a subject which ought to be thought of 
more by parents and Sabbath school teach- 
ers. Books and tracts, on this subject must 
take the place of swords and guns, which a 
few years ago almost every boy possessed, 
and which was calculated to inspire a mar- 
tial spirit ; and parents and Christians gen- 
erally must turn their attention to this 
subject more, and converse with their 
children upon it, as if they were actually 
training them up for the army of the Lord 
of Hosts. Then ina few years there will 
be young men enough who will cheerfully 
consecrate themselves to the service of the 
ministry. 

The world will never be converted till 
something more is done to raise up ministers, 
and I know not where we can better begin 
than with the children of our Sabbath 
schools. 








Having finished Strafford county, 
New Hampshire, I returned to this place— 
ready to depart for some other field of 
labor, when you shall direct. I have suc- 
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ceeded better than I expected in those 
towns which I have visited, viz.: Conway, 
Sandwich, Moultonborough, and Meredith. 
Old Strafford will not be behind any part of 
the granite State in good enterprises. 





Rev. Mr. Eliis’s Report. 
To the Secretary of the American Education Society. 

Rev. and Dear Sir,—Although but just 
entered on my labors in this field, I send 
you this brief notice as you requested. 
‘The manner in which the education cause 
has been received by the churches will be 
best seen by the results. 

Three places have been visited. Ply- 
mouth has contributed $350 11. Boscawen 
$155 60, and Concord, $268. $129 was 
collected at the anniversary of the county 
society, at Boscawen, the week previous. 
Whole amount of all the collections $902 71. 
#25 of the sum contributed, at Concord, 
are from a young lady who recently died in 
the triumphs of faith. While in the last 
struggle with the “king of terrors,” she ex- 
claimed, “send that money to the valley of 
the West, to teach some poor sinner how to 
die as happily as I do.” May it assist some 
pious youth there to go and tell of the dying 
Saviour. One of the above donors, as he 
made himself an honorary member of your 
Society said, “but a few years ago I was 
selling about 70 hogsheads of rum annually, 
now I sell none.” The evidence that the 
friends of Zion are determined to sustain the 
cause of the Redeemer, in times of severe 
pecuniary difficulty, is among the happiest 
signs of the times. And that blessings are 
in store for the faithfulness in the church, 
none who read the Bible can doubt. 

There seems to be generally an increas- 
ing conviction of the importance of sustain- 
ing the Education Society. And while our 
ministers and churches are beginning to 
awake to the deplorable want of ministers of 
the gospel, and to make special efforts to 
prepare, by a shorter course, many hopeful 
candidates for the sacred office, whose age 
and circumstances preclude their taking a 
regular course of study; none wish, so far 
as I can discover, to lower the standard of 
ministerial qualification, or to discourage 
those who can obtain a thorough education, 
but the contrary. 

I wish here to state one fact for those, 
who, because they have passed 21 or 22 
years of age, think they are too old to at- 
tempt a thorough education. Visiting the 
venerable patriarch* at Boscawen, who 
long since preached his half century ser- 
mon, I was anxious to learn particulars of 
the ministerial life of one so eminent in use- 
fulness. In answer to my inquiries, he 
stated that twelve revivals had occurred un- 
der his ministry. He recollected the num- 
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ber of hopeful converts, in five or six of 
them. It exceeded 500. He had fitted 
about 100 young men for college; 40 of 
whom had entered the ministry. He said he 
once had an education society of his own, 
and that although he was several hundred 
dollars in debt when he lett college, and had 
nothing to pay, yet he afterwards had, at 
one time, $1,500 loaned out to his young 
men without interest—who refunded it for 
the use of others in the same pursuit. This 
man entered college at the age of rwENTY- 
FOUR. 

I wish here only to add, that if I am al- 
ways to share the kindness which God pro- 
vided for me among the friends whose ben- 
efactions I have the pleasure to report, I 
desire no pleasanter service, this side heaven, 
than the laborious ‘ thankless’ service of an 
agency. 

Concord, N. H., June 27, 1834. 

—»>— 


ANNIVERSARIES OF AUXILIARY So- 
CIETIES. 


Berkshire County. 


THE annual meeting of the Berkshire Co, 
Education Society was held April 31, at 
Richmond. The Report was read by the 
Secretary, the Rev. Edwin W. Dwight. 
Addresses were delivered by the Rev. 
Messrs. Yeomans, Hawley, and Hooker, 
the Rev. Dr. Shepard, and the Rev. Mr, 
Mather, agent of the Parent Society. The 
officers of the Society are Rev. Samuel 
Shepard, D. D., President, Rev. E. W. 
Dwight, Secretary, and John Hotchkin, Esq. 
Treasurer. 





Worcester South. 


The Worcester South Education Society 
held its anniversary at Sturbridge, April 30, 
1834. The report was read by the Rev. 
John Maltby, of Sutton. A sermon was 
delivered by the Secretary of the Parent 
Society, which was followed with some re- 
marks by the Rev. Levi Packard, of Spen- 
cer. The officers of the Society for the 
ensuing year are Gen. Salem Towne, Presi- 
dent, Rev. J. Maltby, Secretary, and the 
Hon. A. Bigelow, Treasurer. 





Worcester North. 


The annual meeting of the Worcester 
North Education Society, was held May 1, 
1834, at Templeton. The report was read 





* Rev. Dr. Wood. 





by the Rev. Samuel Gay. A sermon was 
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preached on the occasion by the Secretary 
of the Parent Society, and was followed by 
an address from the Rev. Charles S. Adams, 
an agent of the Society. Dr. Anson Bates 
is President of the Society, the Rev. Samuel 
Gay, Secretary, and Dea. J. Ellingwood, 
Treasurer. An extract from the report 
follows, 


Your committee have the pleasure of 
stating that the collections raised within the 
limits of this Society in aid of its proposed 
benevolent object, were greater the last 
year than in the preceding years. 

In 1831, the whole sum raised was 
$500 82. In 1832, there was raised only 
$346 30. The last year, 1833, there was 
raised by this auxiliary $740 83, which was 
more than double the sum raised the year 
immediately preceding. This fact proves 
the utility and necessity of having agents to 
address our churches upon the great objects 
of Christian charity. Objections have been 
sometimes suggested against so much being 
expended in supporting agents; and were 
all Christians seeking opportunities of doing 
good, and ready to every good work, the 
treasury of the Lord might be replenished 
without employing agents to remind them 
of their duty. But the great difference be- 
tween the sum collected within the limits 
of this Society the year before last, when no 
agent was employed to visit our churches, 
and address the people upon the subject, to 
enlist their feelings and to call forth their 
sympathies in behalf of those who are desti- 
tute of the gospel ministry; and the last 
year, when they were addressed by an in- 
teresting agent, speaks volumes in favor of 
employing agents. 

The cause in which we are engaged de- 
mands our most persevering efforts; “ let 
us not be weary in well doing.” The 
American Education Society is doing much 
towards furnishing this dark world with the 
light of life and salvation ; and shall we not 
consider it a privilege to be auxiliary to this 
benevolent Society, and to be engaged in 
the same noble enterprise ? 

This is a period of revivals of religion. 
God is calling into his vineyard laborers 
who have been inured to hardships and la- 
bor; and they are best calculated for sol- 
diers of the cross. They are more peculiarly 
fitted for the great and arduous work of cul- 
tivating the many extensive moral wastes, 
which affords striking proof that the Lord 
has smitten the earth with a curse. 

The word of God presents before us the 
certain prospect that all these moral wastes 
will ere long be well cultivated fields. The 
wilderness and the solitary place will re- 
joice, and the desert will blossom as the 
rose. But how is this to be effected? Will 
the Lord work miracles to bring about this 
happy state of things? Or will it be accom- 
plished by the use of means? Is there not 





the same connection between means and 
ends in the moral as in the natural world ? 
It is by the labor of man the natural wilder- 
ness becomes a fruitful field. So also, in 
the moral world, the blessing of God attend- 
ing the efforts put forth by his people causes 
mivan darkness to flee before the rising of 
the Sun of Righteousness; and the absurd 
and abominable rites of the degraded and 
superstitious heathen, to give place to the 
blessed institutions and ordinances of the 
gospel of Christ. 





Norfolk County. 

The Norfolk County Education Society 
held its anniversary at Franklin, on Wed- 
nesday, June 11, 1854. A sermon was de- 
livered on the occasion by the Rev. Benja- 
min Labaree, President of Jackson College, 
Tennessee, and remarks were made by the 
Secretary of the Parent Society. The Rev. 
Harrison G. Park, of South Dedham, is ap- 
pointed to deliver a sermon before the So- 
ciety on the next anniversary. The officers 
of the Society are Nathaniel Miller, M. D., 
President, Rev. Samuel Gile, Secretary, 
Rev. Dr. Codman, Treasurer, and Dr. Jesse 
Wheaton, General Agent. 





Plymouth County. 

This auxiliary held its anniversary at 
Bridgewater, (Rev. Mr. Gay’s parish,) on 
Thursday, June 12, 1834. The report was 
read by the Rev. Ebenezer Gay, and ad- 
dresses were delivered by the Rev. Thomas 
Boutelle, of Plymouth, and the Secretary of 
the Parent Society. The officers of the 
Society are Hon. Josiah Robbins, President, 
Rev. Ebenezer Gay, Secretary, and Dea. 
Morton, Treasurer. 





Essex South. 

This anniversary was held in connection 
with the County Conference of Churches, 
on Wednesday, July 9, 1834. The Rev. 
Charles 8. Porter, of Gloucester, read the 
annual report, and the meeting was ad- 
dressed by the Rev. David Greene, one of 
the Secretaries of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and the 
Secretary of the Parent Society. The offi- 
cers of the Society are Rev. Samuel W. 
Cozzens, President, Rev. Charles S. Porter, 
Secretary, and David Choate, Esq. Trea- 
surer. 
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Windham County. 

At the annual meeting of the Windham 
County Education Society, (Ct.) the Rev. 
George J. Tillotson read the report, and the 
Rev. William L. Mather, agent of the So- 
ciety, delivered an address. 

The officers of the Society are Job 


WINDHAM COUNTY AUXILIARY. 


Williams, Esq. President ; Rev. Mr. Tillot- | 


son, Secretary; Dr. William Hutchins, 
Treasurer. 

An extract from the Report follows. 

The American Education Society seems, 


at the present time, to be in some respects 


planted, and in forming others, 


the most important in the whole brother- | 


hood of benevolent institutions. 


No one | 


thing is now so much impeding the work | 


of the world’s illumination and salvation, as | 
| been made for missionaries, and in many 


the lack of qualified heralds of the gospel. 
It isa settled point, that if indigent pious 
young men are not aided into the ministry, 
if the church relies upon those able and 
disposed to educate themselves for the 
work, the destitution even in our own land 
will rapidly increase, and multitudes die 
annually without the ministrations of the 
gospel, and heathen nations never be con- 
verted. For even with the assistance of 
education societies, in multiplying the num- 
ber of able and faithful ambassadors of 
Christ, so rapid has been the increase of 
population in our land, and so numerous 
the vacancies occasioned by death, that the 
wants of our own country have been an- 
nually increasing. After all the efforts of 
the pastors of the churches in persuading 
to the work of the ministry those able to 
educate themselves, and in encouraging 
the indigent, still the appeals from various 
portions of our land have been growing 
more numerous and affecting. 

The American Home Missionary Society 
is now straitened in its enlarged efforts, 
for the lack of qualified preachers to send 
out among the destitute. Its object is a 
very popular one among the philanthropic 
and pious; and pecuniary means to almost 
any amount can be raised in its behalf, 
But as thrilling appeals are every week 
coming up from different portions of the 
country, to its secretary, for missionaries, 
in a very great majority of the cases he is 
under the painful necessity of sending back 
the cold and despairing reply, “ who will 
go for us,and whom shall we send?” The 
secretary annually visits our theological 
institutions, saying, “we are in want of 
hundreds of qualified men to send out as 


missionaries to meet the present demands of 


the land; and while he pleads for several 
hundreds, he is unable to obtain as many 
tens. The enlargement of the operations 
of the Home Missionary Society must de- 
pend ina great measure on the enlargement 
of the operations of the American Education 
Society. It would seem to be enough to 





| 
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melt a heart of adamant to read in the 
monthly paper of the Home Missionary 
Society, the reiterated solicitations of des- 
titute churches and Christians, for preachers 
of the gospel to be sent among them. 
Many of the missionaries in the distant 
west who have been instrumental in col- 
lecting churches about them, send up 
earnest appeals for fellow-laborers to aid 
them in building up the churches already 
But they 
generally call in vain, merely for the lack 
of qualitied ministers to send. The ery of 





every State from Maine to Louisiana is, 
‘send us ministers of the gospel.” Des- 
titute churches even in Connecticut and 


Massachusetts are beginning to find it dif- 
ficult to obtain candidates for settlement. 
Irom States at the south and west, solici- 
tations loud and often repeated have cf late 


instances most of their support been pledged, 
and still because of the scarcity of educated 
ministers, they remain destitute. An intel- 
ligent clergyman from Michigan, has re- 
cently entreated with great earnestness for 
at least ten missionaries of the Presbyterian 
order immediately for that territory. He 
says to the secretary of the Home Mission- 
ary Society, ‘can you not send us some 
soon? some of the churches here are ready 
to famish. Every minister on the ground 
has more than he can do. Many places are 
entirely destitute. Oh! send us help. 
Send two or three if no more. Numbers 
have come to me lately with the inquiry, 
How shall we get a minister? We vannot 
live as we are. We must have preaching. 
Can you recommend to us a man? To 
such inquiries I can only say, ‘ men cannot 
be had.’”? Similar appeals come up from 
Missouri. The ground already gained 
there within three years is said to be in 
danger of being lost, for the lack of mis- 
sionaries. Thrilling solicitations have lately 
come from Lower Canada for thirty mis- 
sionaries for that province. The fields are 
white for the harvest. Christians are cry- 
ing for help. Some have gone forty-five 
miles to attend meeting and get their chil- 
dren baptized. Many of the inhabitants 
there were educated amidst New England 
institutions, and are now famishing for the 
bread of life. Instead of thirty missionaries 
for that region, probably not more than 
three or four will be furnished it, for the 
year to come. Says the secretary of the 
Canada Missionary Society, ‘* Words cannot 
express the emotions which struggle in my 
bosom on the mention of this theme. Often 
is my soul harrowed by letters which I 
receive from different parts of Canada, in- 
quiring if there are ministers to be obtained. 
I can only lay them down and weep, 
and despondingly say, ‘send forth laborers 
into thy harvest.” The American Board 


for Foreign Missions would gladly send 
forth more missionaries among the heathen 
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than can be obtained. Money can be 
raised ; but the qualified men are wanting. 
The world can never be converted, unless 
the number of ministers is much more rap- 
idly increased. The glorious cause of the 
evangelizing of the world, now labors more 
for the lack of ministers, than perhaps from 
all other causes combined. How then 
should pastors and churehes judiciously in- 
cite pious young men of talents, and of 
pecuniary ability, to fit themselves for the 
ministry; and how too should they en- 
courage and aid the indigent forward ? 
How obvious and how great the importance 
of education societies. Let our interest 
in them increase, and let us here pledge 
to their great object more of our prayers, 
our éfforts and charities. and thus more 
effectually aid in hastening on the day, 
when all the inhabitants of the earth shall 
know “ how beautiful upon the mountains 
are the feet of those that come publishing 
to them salvation.” 





Merrimack County, N. HH. 


The Annual Meeting was held on June 
26, 1834. The report of the Directors was 
read by Rev. Liba Conant. The meeting 
was addressed at length by the Rev. John 
M. Ellis, a deputation from the Parent So- 
ciety. The Rev. Messrs. Bouton, Bennett, 
Lancaster, Rankin, Wilder, and Mr. Cham- 
pion of the Theological Seminary, Andover, 
took part in the meeting. The officers of 
the Society, for the year ensuing, are Hon. 
Joshua Darling, President ; Rev. Liba Co- 
nant, Secretary ; and Hon. Samuel Morril, 
Treasurer. 

—~<p>—- 

PRESBYTERIAN Epucation Society. 

Quarterly Meeting of the Directors. 

THE quarterly meeting of the Board of 
Directors was held on June 24, 1834. Ap- 
propriations were made to beneficiaries as 


follows : 
Former Ben. New Ben. Total. Am’t Ap. 





8 Theol. Sem’s, 38 40 $8 715 

20 Colleges, 143 12 155 2,742 

43 Academies, 131 36 167 2,877 

71 Institutions, 312 50 = 362 $6,334 
-—<f— 


Connecticut Branch. 


The anniversary of this Society was held 
at Vernon, June 17, 1834. The report of 
the Directors was read by Rev. William W. 
Turner. The report of the Treasurer, E\i- 
phalet Terry, Esq. was also read. The 
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meeting was then addressed by the Rev. 
Dr. Cogswell, Secretary of the Parent So- 
ciety, Hon. John Hall,* of Ellington, Ct., 
the Rev. Messrs. Badger, of Andover, Ms., 
Nash, of Wintonbury, Ct., Vail, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and Professor Sturtevant, of 
Illinois college. The officers of the Society 
for the year ensuing, are Hon. Thomas 
Day, President, Rev. William W. Turner, 
Secretary, and E. Terry, Esq. Treasurer.— 
An extract of the report follows : 


The return of another anniversary of this 
Society admonishes the Directors of the 
duty of reviewing the events of the past 
year, and of presenting to their patrons and 
friends a statement of what they have been 
enabled to accomplish ; of the present con- 
dition of the Society; and of its prospects 
for the future. It is with the Directors a 
matter of unfeigned thankfulness to God 
that he has sustained this Society during the 
years of its infancy, and given it favor with 
the people of the State, until it is no longer 
problematical whether they will contribute 
sufficient to meet its increasing demands on 
public charity. It is no longer questionable 
whether the cause of Christ will be greatly 
aided by its operations. Its object and its 
plan are become familiar; and it is confi- 
dently believed that every enlightened 
Christian feels the obligation of duty to 
pray for the Education Society, and to give 
systematically, and every year, according 
as God has prospered him, to its treasury. 

The whole number of young men who 
have within the year received aid from the 
funds of this Branch is 82; one of whom 
has recently sailed as a missionary to China. 
The number of those who applied at the 
last quarterly meeting of the Directors is 
65. The number of new applicants, who 
have been received and who have entered 
upon a regular course of study is 16. The 
Directors are happy to be able to repeat 
what they stated in their last report respect- 
ing the high standing for scholarship and 
piety, of the young men under their patron- 
age. Noone has been stricken from the 
list of beneficiaries within the past year, 
for the want of these indispensable qualifi- 
cations. 

Your Directors have never before been 
so deeply impressed with the importance of 
a well-educated ministry to the speedy 
conversion of the world. Talents and learn- 
ing cannot supply the want of piety and 
zeal in the minister of the gospel, but they 
do make his piety and zeal a thousand times 
more efficient. The time has gone by when 
Christian ministers are respected solely on 
account of their sacred office; they are 
now respected just in proportion as they 





* The address of Judge Hall will appear in the next Journal. 
There is not room for it in the present number, 
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afford evidence of possessing the appropri- 
ate qualifications for the office. They must 


be holy and devoted men ; they must be | 


well trained in the schools of human and 
divine wisdom, or they cannot command 
respect at the present day; and unless they 
are respected by those to whom they min- 
ister, they cannot be useful tothem. They 
must feed the flocks committed to their 
oversight with knowledge as well as with 
the bread of life; and be able to draw from 
the fountains of literature and to press every 
department of science into the service of 
Christ. Men of talents and taste and learn- 
ing are to be interested in the subjects of 
religion ; the sophistry of the crafty infidel 


is to be exposed; the doubts of the skeptic | 


are to be resolved; the arguments of the 
heretic are to be met and confuted; the 
hypocrite is to be divested of his false hope ; 
the wavering is to be confirmed in the faith ; 
the desponding encouraged and the afflicted 
consoled. The ignorant pagan must be 
patiently and perseveringly taught; the 
heathen philosopher and idolatrous priest 
must be reasoned with, and convinced of 
the errors of their systems of philosophy 
and religion. Those who bear the high 
commission of ambassadors of Christ, must 
be thoroughly furnished for their work. 
They must be men of piety and talents and 
learning, well educated men, or they can 
never become efficient agents in the con- 
version of the world. 


Maine Branch. 


The annual meeting of this Branch was 
held at Bath, June 25, 1834. The report of 
the Directors was read by the Rev. Ben- 
jamin Tappan. The report of the Trea- 
surer, Professor Newman, was read. The 
meeting was addressed by the Rev. Mr. 
Bardwell, General Agent of the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, Professor Pond, of the Ban- 
gor Theological Seminary, Rev. Mr. Mc- 
Kean, of Belfast, Rev. Mr. Clark, of Wells, 
the Rev. Mr. Wright, Agent of the Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union, and the Secre- 
tary of the Parent Society. The officers of 
the Society are Rev. William Allen, D. D. 
President of Bowdoin College, President, 
Rev. Benjamin Tappan, Secretary, Profes- 
sor Newman, Treasurer, 


Extracts from the Report. 


The religion of Jesus Christ is just what 
is wanted to make a peaceful, happy world. 
Jt is suited to the common wants and neces- 
sities of the human race. It provides a de- 


liverance from those evils to which all are 
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alike subject, and bestows those blessings 


which all equally need. Such are the in- 
stituted means of accomplishing its benevo- 
lent designs, that they can be employed in 
every land, and exert an influence over 
every heart. In systems of human inven- 
tion no way is proposed of reconciling man 
to his Maker, which satisfies reason, or re- 
lieves conscience. No truths are presented 
which have power to redeem from the do- 
minion of sin, and to impel and animate to 
the practice of holiness. But the exhibition 
of Christ crucified does relieve the burdened 
conscience, does satisly the bewildered rea- 
son. In the gospel, truths are inculcated 
which do melt the heart in penitence and 
love, which are efficacious to reclaim from 
the ways of death, and to bring the wan- 
derer back to God. Let it spread then—let 
its truths be made known to earth’s entire 
population—let Christ crucified be so lifted 
up, that all the ends of the earth may look 
unto hiin and be saved. 

But this must be done chiefly by the in- 
strumentality of men—chielly by means of 
the living preacher. Men do not believe in 
him of whom they have not heard; and they 
do not hear without a preacher.—Why has 
not Christ’s universal reign already com- 
menced? Why has not the glorious gospel 
of the blessed God been published in every 
land, and its saving power experienced by 
all nations? The Christian feast is pre- 
pared; the table is spread—all things are 
ready; the king has given orders that mes- 
sengers should go forth and invite all men 
every where to come; and has promised 
that the invitation suitably given, and ac- 
companied with fervent prayer, shall receive 
attention and be obeyed; but there has 
been a deficiency of messengers ; and pro- 
per measures have not been taken to procure 
them ; and vast multitudes are living and 
dying and perishing unblessed by the gos- 
pel, which bringeth salvation. At this 
moment, where are the men to carry the 
glad tidings to Mohammedan and heathen 
nations? At present, there is scarcely one 
laborer in the field, where a thousand are 
needed. 

There is need of much prayer—fervent, 
agonizing prayer. The primary qualifica- 
tion for an ambassador of Christ, vital piety, 
devoted, self-denying, expansive, is his gift. 
Of the necessary intellectual endowments 
he is the author. He can wake up an ear- 
nest desire for the good work of a bishop, 
and he can open the way in his providence 
for the object of that desire to be attained. 
Pray ye the great Lord of the harvest that 
he would send forth laborers into his har- 
vest—is a standing ordinance of Zion's king ; 
but it has been lamentably disregarded. 

But suppose the young men become 
pious—they need something beside piety 
to qualify them for the ministry ; they need 
an education—a thorough education. Ur- 
gent as the demand is for laborers, Christ 
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does not call any to come into the field until | 
they are qualified to labor. And are illiter- | 
ate ignorant men qualified to teach? Inno) 
vocation are habits of accurate thinking, 
logical reasoning, and plain, forcible ex- 
pression, more urgently needed, than in 
the preaching of the gospel, and such habits 
will not often be formed, unless the mind be | 
disciplined by a thorough course of educa- 
tion. Not only is such an education indis- 
pensable to meet the wants anc gain the 
confidence of the more enlightened part of 
community, but to prepare for giving in- 
struction to the best advantage to the un- 
learned and ignorant. Certain missionaries 
among the heathen, after observing that in 
conversing with them they are obliged to 
hear a great deal of nonsense and folly, have 
remarked, “Ignorant and foolish as they 
are, we are more and more convinced that 
weak answers will not do for them. On the 
contrary, daily experience shows, that it 
requires the clearest and strongest argu- | 
ments to make an impression on their) 
minds.” Such arguments, men of unculti- 
vated minds would not be prepared to ad- | 
duce.—To obtain that critical, minute ac- 
quaintance with the Holy Scriptures which | 
the preacher should possess, as well as that | 
ability to communicate instruction, which 
will prepare him to solve the difficulties of 
the inquiring, and repel the objections of 
the skeptical, to pour light into the minds of | 
the ignorant, and be in advance of the more | 
intelligent of his tlock, to divide skilfully the 
word of truth, and to give unto all their | 
portion in due season—for these purposes a | 
good degree not only of native talent, but of | 
acquired information is necessary. He who 
does not possess it cannot be considered apt 
to teach, nor is he a suitable person to be 
set for the defence of the gospel. Even the 
great apostle of the Gentiles, so illustriously 
distinguished by miraculous gifts, and fully 
instructed in the gospel by the revelation of 
Jesus Christ, was rendered more useful by 
the previous cultivation of his mental pow- 
ers. How much more important that min- 
isters of the present day should be furnished 
with all that knowledge attainable by ordi- 
nary means, which will best prepare them 
to exhibit divine truth, and to commend it 
to every man’s conscience with convincing 
light and persuasive power. 

We presume that no one who thoroughly 
examines the subject, will deny the impor- 
tance of the education that has usually been 
thought necessary—including a collegiate 
course, and a three years’ course of theolog- 
ical studies. Upon this point the public 
mind, though it has at times wavered to 
scme extent, is now very generally and 
firmly established. All will admit that 
there are exceptions ; that in some instan- 
ces, men may advantageously be brought 
forward who have not gone through a com- 
plete course. Butif such cases should ever 





| tions ? 


to be expressed 
This desire must be met with a correspond- 
‘ing supply, or the ministry will sink into 
| contempt. 


/out an effort. 





become the general rule, and not the ex- 
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ceptions it would be an evil day for the 
church of Christ, for our country and the 
world. What could be more inauspicious 
ina day of general improvement, than to 
lower the standard of ministerial qualifica- 
The demand of the present day is 
peculiarly strong for an enlightened minis- 
try. Even among those by whom human 


learning has been formerly denied, the need 


of it is beginning to be felt, and the desire 
for educated ministers, 


jut how are young men of piety and 
good promise who desire the work of the 
ministry to obtain an education? Many of 
them are poor and have no wealthy rela- 
tions and friends who will assist them. 
Some might effect the object by means of 
their own exertions, but not without much 


delay ; and others capable of becoming use- 


ful men, regarding the object as unattaina- 
ble, would relinquish it if unassisted, with- 
Here then we see the need 
of the Education Society. This Institution, 
without taking away the necessity of fru- 
gality and effort, does reach out to indigent 
students the helping hand; and does afford 
them the means (in connection with what 
they may themselves acquire during the in- 


tervals of study) of going through a course 
,of education without involving themselves 


in inextricable embarrassment. Many un- 
questionably have thus been brought for- 
ward and are doing much good—who but 
for the Education Society would have found 
their way entirely hedged up and would 
never have aspired to the sacred office. 
The limits of this Branch of the American 
Education Society are the State of Maine. 
Within these limits there remaineth much 
land to be possessed, and many laborers are 
needed to occupy and cultivate it. It de- 
serves solemn inquiry whether many young 
men among us who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and who might render good service 
in the work of the ministry, are not incur- 
ring the displeasure of their divine Master 
by engaging in other occupations. He is 
pointing to many unoccupied fields already 
in some instances whitening to the harvest, 
and inquiring Whom shall [ send, and who 
will go for us? but they do not reply, Here, 
Lord, are we, send us. Are they ignorant 
of the wants of a perishing world? But 
they should be informed. Are they shrink- 
ing from the cross? Are they drawn away 
by the love of filthy lucre, the desire of 
worldly distinction? Are they unwilling to 
spend as much time as a thorough course of 
education preparatory to the ministry would 
require, and do they prefer a_ situation 
which would devolve upon them less of 
awful responsibility, and demand less of 
mental effort, less sacrifice, and afford a 
prospect of an earlier settlement, and of 
more lucrative compensation? And ought 
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considerations like these to render them deaf 


to the cries of countless multitudes, perish- 


ing in sin, and unwilling to do their part in | 
executing the command, Go preach my gos | 


pel toevery creature?) It is believed that a 
greater number of promising men in the 
State are turning their attention towards the 
sacred office, than in times past, and that 
the prospect of raising up, among ourselves, 
a goodly company of preachers, was never 
so favorabie. 

The accounts which have been received 
from their instructors during the past year 
With respect to the talents, scholarship, and 
Christian character of our benetictaries, 
have been uniformly favorable; so that the 
Directors have not found themselves obliged 
in any instance to withdraw their patronage 
for want of the necessary qualifications ; nor 
have there been any instances, such as 
have repeatedly occurred in former years, 
of beneficiaries removed by death. Several 
of our beneliciaries in the third stage of 
education, and already licensed to preach, 
have been eminently serviceable in promot- 
ing revivals of religion, 

The signs of the times are in many re- 
spects cheering. Not only is the cause of 
Christ advancing in other countries and in 
distant regions of our own land, but many of 
the churches in Maine have been blessed 
with the gracious presence of their King. 
Some of us have come to this holy convoca- 
tion from places upon which God has been 
recently distilling the dews of his grace, and 
here, also, on the very spot where we are 


now assembled, mighty displays have been | 


witnessed of his saving power. 


to be the servants of Christ. Of some of 
them the Jord hath need in the work of the 
ministry. Let it be a subject of deliberate 
inquiry and of earnest prayer with every 
young man who loves the Saviour, whether 
it be not his duty and his privilege to com- 
mence a course of study preparatory to the 
blessed work of preaching the gospel. Let 
the attention of ministers and churches be 
directed to this important subject. Let no 
one be kept back by want of information. 
Let no one be discouraged by the impres- 
sion that assistance cannot be obtained. 


The call, which the great Head of the | 


church is so loudly making upon every 
pious man of suitable age and talents, whose 
path is not obstructed by special obstacles, 
Jet no man be allowed to resist without faith- 
ful admonition. 


—~»>—- 


LETTER TO THE SECRETARY. 


Rev. and Dear Sir,—“ Highly esteemed 
in love for your werk’s sake ”—permit me 
to express my disappointment in your failure 
to attend our annual meeting of the County 
Society. We have toiled on through the 
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LETTER TO THE SECRETARY. 


Many | 


young men we trust, have given themselves | 
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| education month,” in the expectation that 
the result of this meeting would send a stir- 
ring note of appeal to the heart of every 
friend of Jesus in county, and 
| cause all our churches to fall before him, 
_crying—Here are we—here are our sons— 
| here are all the talents thou hast given us! 
Lord, what wilt thou have us todo? How 
Ey we best evince the sincerity of our 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


daily prayer—* Thy kingdom come, thy 
will be done, as it is done in heaven.’’—But 
the Head of the church has done all things 
well. Permit me now to inquire, Is there 
a stated season of prayer for the American 
Education Society—-its beneficiaries-—its 
patrons—and all its operations? If not, will 
the approaching anniversary be a convenient 
time for the establishment of such a season ? 
We need line upon line; above all we need 
the continual supplies of that Spirit of our 
Master, which led him to lay down his life 
that the gospel might be preached to every 
creature, 
Yours most respectfully. 





May 26, 1834. 


The above note was received by the Sec- 


retary of the American Education Society, 
from a very highly respectable lady who 
has long taken a deep interest in the So- 
ciety. A season of prayer for the objects 
mentioned in her communication has been 
It is the Tues- 
day immediately succeeding the first Mon- 
day in each month. May the great multi- 
tude of pious females throughout this land, 
|for whom Christianity has done so much, 
remember at that time, in their fervent sup- 
| plications, this cause, which, it is believed, 
| lies so near the heart of Infinite Love, 


established for some years. 


—>—- 
A VETERAN LABORER. 


THE Rev. Dr. Perkins, of West Hartford, 
preached recently his Sixtieth Anniversary 
Sermon. In the course of it he informed 
his auditory, nearly all of whom could date 
| their birth since the commencement of his 
ministry, that in his church there had been 
| one thousand deaths and one thousand bap, 
tisms—-that he had delivered four thousand 
written sermons and three thousand extem- 
poraneous—that he had attended sixty ordi- 
nations and installations ; and had preached 
twenty ordination sermons, twelve of which 
had been published by request—that he had 
attended one hundred ecclesiastical councils, 
to heal difficulties in the chureches—and that 
he had fitted for college one hundred and 
fifty students, and_more than thirty for the 
gospel ministry. 
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FUNDS. 

Receipts into the T'reasury of the American Edu- 

cation Society, and of its Branches, from 

April 9th, to the Quarterly Meeting, July 9th, 
1834. 

Abington, Ct. fr. Miss Hannah Sharp, by Rev. Charies 


itch 
Berlin, Vt. fr. Mr. C. W. Storrs, Tr. of Wash. Co. 
Aux. Ed. Soc. $50 of which a donation fr. Mr. 


0 


Zachariah Persin, and residue fr. Ladies Ed. Soc. 63 22 | 
Ellingtun, Ct. bequest of the late Joseph Abbou, by 

Hon. J. H. Brockway, one of the ex’rs. 500 00 
Lebanon, Me. fr. Rev. Charles S. Adams, Agt. coll. of 

individuals in Rev. Mr, Weston’s Soc. to const. 

him a L. M. of York Co. Ed. Soc. 17 00 
Mendon, N. Y. fr. L.. Russell, by Mr. N. Willis 4 5U 
New London, Ct. fr. Ladies, by I’. 3. era 

Esq. thro’ J. Huntington, Esq. Tr. of N. 

L. uz. Ed. Soe, 37 00 
Fr. a Friend, by Mr. Huntington 3 00—40 00 
Portland, Me. fr. Ladies of 3d Cong. Ch. and Soc. by 

Mrs, Lucy Libbey 8 25 
Peterboro’, N. H. fr. Fem. Aux, Ed. Soc. by Miss Jane 

Miller, Sec. 12 50 
Waldoboro’, Me. fr. Mr. Samuel Morse, by Mr. J. 

Cook 10 00 
Cumberland Co. Me. Aux. Ed. Soc. fr. Mr. Charles 

Blanchard, Tr. 20 13 
a Co. Ct. Aux. Ed. Soe. fr. Stephen Deming, 

aq. Tr. 75 00 
Mecklinburg, Co. N.C. bequest of Mr. Andrew Me- 

Neely, dee’d. by Messrs. R. H. Morrison and J. 

F. McNeely, Ex’rs. thro’ H. Hill, Esq. 50 00 
New Hampshire Branch, tr. Samuel Morrill, Esq. Tr. 200 00 
INCOME FROM FUNDS 1,213 42 
AMOUNT REFUNDED 368 00 


$2,582 52 





— 


AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 


Surro.ik Country. 
(Mr. Lorenzo S. Cragin, Boston, Tr.] 
Boston, Bowdoin St, Ladies Asso. fr. Mrs. T. 


R. Marvin, Tr. 63 50 
Park St. Gent. Asso. fr. J. M. Kimball, Tr, 141 20 
Salem St. Ladies Asso. fr. Miss E. C. Palmer, 

Tr. thro’ Mr. 8S. N. Tennez 8 75 
Salem St Gent. Asso. fr. Mr. A. C. Fearing, 

Tr. $44, 3150, 328 222 00 
Mr. Charies Stoddard, found in cont. box at 

Monthly Concert 2 00 

' Mary Ann Miller, by H. Hill, Esq. 2 00 
Emily Higgins 33 
Rec'd. fr. the ‘T'reasurer 613 50 
0. do, 42 00 
. do. 203 33—858 83— 
1,293 66 


BerxsHire County. 
(John Hotchkin, Esq. Lenox, Tr.] 


ittefleld, fr. “* Young Ladies Benev. Soc,’? 
th ann, a. tor the Tappan Temp. 
— by Miss Amelia Danforth, Tr. and 


ec. 7 
[The following thro’ Rev. W. L. Mather, Agt.] 
Great ington, balance of subscription 
Hinedale, fr Gent. and Ladies Asso. by Mr. 
Oliver Colt 27 02 
Lanesboro’, fr. Gent. and Ladies Asso. by Dea, 


3 00 


Z. S. Clark 20 03 
New Marlborough, fr. Gent. and Ladies Asso. 
by Ben). Sheldon, Esq. 24 O4 
Peru, fr. Gent. and Ladies Asso, by Peter 
Sil aaat fr. Mrs. Barnabe d aT 80 
ilver spoons, fr. Mrs. Barnabhee, sold for 1 50 
Pitisfleld, balance of subscription’ 112 
Richmond, pay’t. on the 3d year’s instalment 
of Temp. Schol. by Miss Jerusha L. Perry 39 00 
Sandisfeld, fr. Gent. and Ladies Asso. by Joel 
Wilcox 37 43 
— 1 fr. Gent. and Ladies Asso. by Hon. 
. FP. Barnard, in part 14 25 
Donation from Elisha Lee, Esq. 200 00 
e, balance of subscription 2 00 
Contribution on the Sabbath 5 41 
Fr. Ladies Asso. by Mrs. F. Jones 12 00 
ngham, a cont, thro’ Barnum Pairchild 6 08 
ington, fr. Rev. Mr. Knight and family 3 00 
town, fr. Gent. and celine Asso. by 
Dea. Cheney Taft 52 03 
Fr. Gent. othe College, by do, 25 00 
r, fr. Gent. and Ladies Assoc. by Dea. 
Bphraim Ferd @ 11—583 79 


FUNDS. [ 


Essex County Soutn. 
[David Choate, Esq. Essex, Tr.] 


Salem, fr. Fem. Aux. Ed. Soc. by Miss Anna 
Batchelder, T'r. on acco. of 5th ann. pay’t. 





Frankutn County. 
[Sylvanus Maxwe!l, Esq. Charlemont, Tr.] 


Sunderland, fr. Dea. Elihu Rowe, ex’r. of the 
will of the late Nathaniel Sinith, Esq. by 





Longmeadow, tr. Geut, Asso. 23 25 

Ist Par. fr the church 
{Of which $40 is to const. Rev. Jonathan 3. 

Condit, a L. M. of the A. ES. 

West Springfield, Ist Parish, Ed. Soc. 





Mippiesex County. 
Charlestown, fr. Winthrop Ch. and Soc. by 


Norro.k County. 
[Rev. John Codman, D. D. Dorchester, Tr.] 


Braintree, fr. Mr. Levi Wild, his ann, subs. 
by Rev. R. S. Storrs 5 00 

Dedham, fr. Samuel F. Haven, Esq. adm’r. 
on the estate of Miss Lucy Avery, dec’d. 
amount of her bequest, to const. Rev. 
Jona. Fisher, Blue Hill, Me. and Rev. 
Wm. Cogswell, Boston, L. M.’s of the 
A.E.S. 

Rec'd. fr. the Tr. $961 84, as follows, viz. 

Weymouth, South Parish, fr. the Fem. 
Char. Soc. 22 32 

Fr. Fem. Ed. Soe. 8 75 

Fr. Ladies by subs. 12 80-——43 87 

[$40 of the above to const, their pastor, Rev, 

Charles J. Warren, a L. M. of the A. E. 8.] 

A public collection 

For the residue, the towns not specified 


500 00 


24 98 


Op Coiory. 
[Col. Alexander Seabury, Tr.] 
Wareham, fr. the Soc, of Rev. Samuel Nott 





PLyMoutH County. 
{[Dea. Morton Eddy, Bridgewater, Tr.] 





Abingion, South Parish, fr. individuals 13 62 





AvuG. 


on Union Temp. Schol. 38 00 
Fr. a few Females in Tabernacle church 4 00 
Wenham, fr. ** Young Ladies Reading Svc.”’ 

by Rev. E. P. Sperry 11 00—-53 00 

Essex County North. 
(Col. Ebenezer Hale, Newbury, Tr.} 

Andover, fr. Mr. Jchn Foster, a donation 100 00 
Haverhill, West Parish, by Kev. Abijah Cross 10 00—110 00 


Rev. 8S. Whitney 200 00 
Whately, fr. Mrs. Sophia Sanderson, by Mr. 
Jevi Bush, Jr. 7 62—207 62 
HamesHire County. 
[Hon. Lewis Strong, Northampton, Tr.] 
Amherst, fr. the ** Sewing Circle,"’? by Miss 
Hannah Shepard, Tr. 
Belchertown, tr. Rev. Jared Reid, a coll. in his 
Soc. on the last Thursday in Feb. $1l, 
and residue coll. by individuals 32 00——52 00 
HamMpven County. 
[Thomas Bond, Esq. Springfield, Tr.) 
Bland ford, fr. Ladies 5 31 
rr. Dr. Eli Hall 5 00 
Ludlow, tr. Gent. and Ladies Asso. 30 35 


<0 00-43 25 


75 V0O—158 89 


Dea. Amos Tuts, lr. $40 of which to 
' const. Rev. Daniel Crosby, a L. M. of the 

A. EJS. 113 85 
Cambridgeport, fr. the Evang. Soc. by Mr. 

Barrett 30 00 | 
Cambridge, fr. the ** Misses Sewing Circle,”’ 

in the Shepard Soc. by Miss Louisa Saw- 

yer, Sec. 25 00 
Medford, Rev. Mr. Winslow’s Ch. and Soc. 

by Dea. Charles James 94 13 
Reading, South Parish, fr. several Ladies in 

the Soc. of Rev. Mr. Pickett, by Mr. P. 10 42 
South Reading, tr. a tew Ladies, by Mrs, 8. 

S. Yale 5 00—278 40 


892 99— 


1,466 94 


1) 47 
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East Bridgewater, fr. Gent. and Ladies Ed. 
Soc. ot which §40 to const. their pistor, 
Rev. Charies Sanford, a L. M. of the A. 
E. 8. 

Nort: Bridgewater, fr. Hezekiah Packard, $40 
of whieh to const. his pastor, Rev, Wm. 
Thompson, a L. M. of A. E. 8. 

A contribution 

Halifar, tr. Gent. and Ladies Asso. 

Hanson, tr. Gent. and Ladies Asso, 

Fr. a friend, thro’ Dea. Smith 

Plymouth, fr. Gent. and Ladies Asso. of Robe 
inson Ch. 

Fr. Eel River Ed. Society 

Fr. Gent. Asso. in Rev. Mr. Boutelle’s Soc. 
by Hon. Josiah Robbins, Tr. 

Fr. Ladies Asso. in Rev. Mr. B.'s Soc. by 
Miss Sarah M. Holmes, Tr. 

Plympton, fr. the Ed. Soc. 


{All the above collected by Rev. Wm. L. Mather 


Halitaz, tr. Rev. Mr. Howe 
Hanson, tr. Rev. Mr. Howland 
Collected at the anniversary 


Revricrous CHar. Soc. or MippLESEX 
NortuH anv VICINITY. 
[Dea. Jonathan 8S. Adams, Groton, Tr.] 


Fitchburg, fr. Gent. Asso. by Mr. Justin 
Stearns, Tr. 
Fr. Fem. Asso. by Miss Sarah Wood, Tr. 





Soutn Conrerence or CHURCHBS, 
Mippiesex County. 


. Holliston, fr. Ladies and Gent. Asso. by Mr. 
Charles Marsh, Tr. 





Worcester County South. 
(Hon. Abijah Bigelow, Worcester, Tr.] 


South Brookfield, fr. Rev. Mr. Stone 

Charlion, 

North Brookfield, 

Sturbridge, 

Sutton, 

West Brookfield, 

Worcester, 1st Parish, fr. Fem. Aux. Ed. 
Soc. on acco. of the Miller Temp. Schol. 
by Miss Thankful S. Hersey, Tr. 

Contribution at the annual meeting 


[The above thro’ George Davis, Esq. Sturbridge. 


Millbury, fr. Cong. Ch. and Soc, by the Rev. 
Osgood Herrick 

Southbridge, tr. | adies in the Cong. of Rev. 
Henry J. Lamb, to const. him a L. M. of 
the A. E. 5. 

Spencer, tr. Rev. Levi Packard, a coll. in his 


soc, 

Westboro’, fr. Rev. Elisha Reckwood, a coll. 
in his Soc, 

Worcester, \st Parish, fr. Gent. Asso. on acco. 
of the Miller Temp, Schol. by Dea. Lewis 
Chapin 





Worcester NortuH. 





FUNDS. 91 


SS & 


Swot 
S2S%S & 


11 75 
28 77 


46 16 


29 35 
20 07 


-} 

3 00 

1 50 

11 42597 00 


73 27 
26 00—101 27 


eS FRI se 
SS2ESS 


_ 
es 


40 00 
33 51 
93 60 


38 00—580 65 


[Dea. Justus Ellingwood, Hubbardston, Tr.J 


Rec'd. fr. the Tr. balance in his hands 
Proceeds of Jewelry fr. Phillipston 
Templeton, fr. Mrs. Baker, by Mr. E. Brown 


[The following by Rev. Charles S. Adams, Agt.] 


Ashburnham, subs. $40 of which to const. Rev. 
George Goodyear, a L. M. of the A. E. S. 

Jewelry, sold for 

Athol, Ist ann. pay’t. for Temp, Schol. 

Boylston, subscriptions 

Gardner, subscriptions 

Hubbardsion, suliscriptions 

Fr. Fem. Char. Soc. 

Holden, subs. 4th payment for Teurp. Schol. 

Hardwick, subs. 4th payment for ‘Temp. Schol. 

New Braintree, subscriptions 

Oakham, subscriptions 

Princeton, subscriptions 

Phillipston, tr. the Gent. Ed. Soc, 

Fr. Ladies do. 

Petersham, subs. to const. Rev. Caleb B. Tra- 


EGESISSeBRER 


cx 
o © w 


BaSSiafsxesSesy SB 


cy,al.. M. ofthe A. E.S. 40 17 
ies, subscriptions 32 70 
oyalston, subs. by individ. lst pay’t. for Temp. 

— = P75 00 
Subscriptions 44 52 
Templeton, contribution 38 57 
Fr. “ Ladies Sewing Soc.” 13 00 
Jewelry, sold for 30 
Westminster, subs. $40 of which to const. 

Rev. Eximund O. Hovey, of Indiana, a L. 
M. of the A. E. 8. 76 83 
Winchendon, subscriptions 32 18— 
1,038 11 





Ruope Istanp (State) Aux. Ep. Soc. 
{Mr. Albert Peabody, Providence, Tr.] 
Barrington, fr. Fem. Ed. Soc, by Rev. T. T. 
Waterman 11 00 


a. 
$8,988 67 





MAINE BRANCH. 
[Prof. Samuel P. Newman, Brunswick, Tr.) 


Somerset Co. Aux. Ed. Soc. 
North Yarmouth, 2d Pwrish, to const. Rev. Caleb Ho- 


bart, a L. M. of A. FE. 8, 43 
Annuities, Isanc Rogers 2 00. David Shepley2 4 00 
8S. Thurston 2 00—6 00 
Sanford, Church and Society, a donation 30 00 
Winthrop, donations—S8. Cerdis 5 00 
Stephen Sewall 20 00 
D. Carr 5 00-—30 @0 
Lincoln County Aur. Ed. Suc. i 0 
Dividends on Bank Stock 48 00 
Contribution at Annual Mecting, Bath 76 00 
Refunded by a former Beneficiary 25 00 
$205 86 





NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 
(Hon. Samuel Morril, Concord, Tr.J 


Hillsboro’ Co. Aur. Ed. Soc. by Richard Boylston, 


Esq. Tr. 20 12 
Lyndeboro’, fr. Dea. William Jones, by Rev. Mr. 
Ravkin 
$22 12 





NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 
[George W. Root, Eeq. Middlebury, Tr.) 


Clarendon, from Moses Perkins 


East Rutland, tr. Female Praying Circle 719 

Congregational Church 18 31 

Ladies Ed, Asso. by Mrs. Wm. Page 25 60——61 10 
Esser, fr. Dea. Samve! Bradley, by A.J. Watkins . 10 00 
New Haven, fr. Fem. Ben. Assoc. to const. their pastot 

Rev. Enoch Mead, a L. M. 20 00 
Orwell, fr. Gent. anc Ladies Assoc. 11 00 
Pittsford, tr. Cong. Church 70 00 

Young Ladies Assvuc. to const. their pas- 

tor, Rev. Willard Child, a L. M. 20 00 
A donation 50—-90 50 
$185 60 
CONNECT:CUT BRANCH, 
[Eliphalet Terry, Eeq. Hartford, Tr.] 
Berlin, Worthington Suc. a contribution rec’d. by Rev. 

H. Hooker 10 2% 
Enfield, fr. individuals, by Eben. Parsons 23 00 
Farmington, fr. individ. by 8S. Wadsworth 23 00 
Hartford, coilection in Ist Soc. by B. Hudson 103 00 

Donation from a friend 13 00 

Interest on funds loaned 142 96—258 96 
Milford, fr. Aux. Ed. Society in Ist Church, by H. 

White, Tr. N. H. Co. Ed. Soe. 37 34 
Southington, donation, thro’ H. White, Tr. 1 34 
Stafford, collection thro’ J. R. Flint, T'r. Tolland Co. 

Ed. Society 12 5% 
Tolland, collection thro’ do, 15 
Vernon, fr. Alyn Kellogg, to const. himselfa L. M. 

of Conn. Br. thro’ J. R. Flint, Tr. 80 00 





PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
{Oliver Willcox, Eeg. New York, Tr.] 


Laight Street Church, fr. Mrs. James Boor- 
150 00 


mace 
Fr. William A. Booth, ann. subs. 20 00—170 00 
York Town, fr. Cong. church, by Mr. Owen 12 00 
Do. by Rev. Mr. iyae, bal. to const. him 
a Director for lite 28 00—~40 08 
Rutgers St. Church, fr. H. Remson, Esq. 15 00 
Mr. E. Platt, 5th and 6th year 10 00 


G. Fenn 5. 'T. Price 2. James Thom & 12 
D. A. Frost 2. Mr. Bremner 1. A Friend 1 4 
New Paltz, Ed. Suc. by Rev. Mr. Beart 

Bleecker St. Church, fr. Mr. G. Hallock 87 50 
George Doug!ass and family 67 
Brick Church, fr. Mr. John Macomber 
Fayette scholarship, by Miss P. Shattuck 
Cedar St. Church, fr. Mr. D. Davenport 
Weat Tennessee Agency, for Tr. dra 1 
Salem, by Rev. H. Barnes 





a7 
Qatekill, fr. Oren Day, Esq. ann, sule, 76 
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Troy Rranch, fe. Mr. J.T. M’Coun, ann. subs. 
Bleecker St. Church, fr. Mr. James Rousevelt 
Donation fr Mr. H. Gritfin 
Cedar St. Church, tr. Me. Edward Field 
Donation fr. Mr. Walker 
Bloomfield Academy, one year’s rent 
Donation tr. X. an unknown friend, by Rev. A. Pe- 


tera, D. D. 300 UO 
Donations by Rev. A. Scofield— 
Fr.a Lady l. Troy, fr. a friend I 2 00 
Mem'’er Dotch church lL. Waterford 8 9 UO 
Plattsburgh, a friend 3. Greenfield 3 50 6 50 


Hartford, Washington Co. 12. Ameter- 
dam, Ast church 6 05 
New York, fr. Mr. Thornas Hastings 
Elkton, by Rev. E. Cheever 
Brick Church, fr. Mr. John C, Hulsey 
Money repaid, from a former veneficiary 
New York, fr. Arthur Tappan, Esq. end Lady 
Sag Harbor, bv Rev. J. Pilisbury 
Mauriches, tr. Miss Havens 1, Children 50 cts. 
Knor, ty Rev. Mr. Kirk 
Pear! St. Church, fe. John Borland, Esq. 
Rutgers St. Church, fr. Ladies, by Miss Goldsm‘th 
Second Avenue Church, by Rev. Mr. Marray 
Jamaica, fr. &. Wicks, Esq. inn, aus. 
South Hampton, tr. Fem. Bd, Society 
Collecte | by Mr. Pillsbury 
Laight St. Church, fr. Mr. J. Leavitt 
Fr. Mr. EL. C. 
Fr. Mr. James Brown 
Canada, tr. a Friend, by G. M. Tracey 
Troy Branch, fr. Female Industrious Society, by Dr. 
Tucker, 2d church 
Smith Town, vy Rev. J. Pillsbury 
Dover, N. J. by Rev. Mr. Scofield 


22 50 


25 00 
1 00 


FUNDS. 


75 00 
95 


Si 
37 50 
5 00 


108 0U 


1 
4 


18 05——35 55 


5 00 
3) 
> 00 
) 


— oie? 


20 00 


{ 
1 
4 al 
3 
7 
5 


wna -+) 


0 UO 


16 40—-33 90 


75> VWO—101 00 


x0 OU 


50 00 


» 50 | 


Ss OL} 


20 SU 


Brick Church, fr. a’Friend 25 00 

Mr. J.D. u rook 37 50 

Misses Ho L. and M. Murray 75 00 

Fem. E41, Soc. by Miss C. M. Haven, Tr. 27 50—165 00 
Bleecter St. Church, tr. Mr. Geo, Carpenter 5 00 
Laight Street Church, fr. A. R. Wetinore 25 00 


Fre. Mr. Jame 


2 Ruthven 


Rutgers Street Church, fr. Mr. William Bran 
Brick Church, fro Me. H. H. Schouffleir 
Vtica Agency, J. W. Doolittle, Tr. 


Centra 

Birminghan, bur. te. 

William Patton 

New York, ‘an orphan’s mite,” fr. A. 
Caleb O. Haisted 


Pree. Ch irch, by Ir. of session 


Rev. John A. James, by Rev. 
M. by Mr. 


] 


25 VvO—-350 00 


¢ OO 
35 00 
75 67 
75 00 


30 00 | 


3 00 


$3,037 12 





WESTERN RESERVE BRANCH, 
[Mr. Walter Wright, Hudson, Tr.] 


fingeville, Fem. El. Soc. 20 00 
Guilford, Gen. ann. subs. 7 00 
Fem. ann. sub. tu const. in part the Rev. Var- 

num Noyes, a life member of the W. R. 

E. 8. 6 00—13 00 
Hudson, Gent. ann. subs. 15 50 
Donations 15 16 


Ladies ann. subs. 


West. Reserve College, ann. subs. 29 00 
Donation 50—-29 50 
Wadsworth, ann. subs. 3 Ou 


Fem. Benev. Soc to constitute the Rev. Gilbert 


Fay, in part, a L. M. ofthe W. R. ELS. 9 00—12 00 
Westfield, aun. snbs. 13 13 
Thompson, ann. subs, 13 OU 
Talmage, anu, subs, 48 82 
Fem Ku. Soc, 17 387 
Donations < 00—-68 69 
Twinsburgh, ann. subs. 28 75 
Donations 50-—29 25 
Brownhe!m, ann. subs. 475 
Ravenna, ann. subs. 17 00 
L. Rouse, Agt. of A. T. Soc. donation 5 00—22 00 


Charlestown, ann. subs. 
Female Fil. Soc. 
Windham, ann. subs. 
Female Ed. Soc. 
Mouthiy collections 
Rootstown, ann, subs, 


Donation 00——2 00 
Geneva and Harpersfield, ann. subs. by Gent. 32 50 
Female, ann. subs. 15 87 
Donation 50——48 87 
Aurora, ann. subs. 31 62 
Fem. Eu. Soc. 16 31—-47 93 
Canton, Rev. T. M. Hopkins. 3 00 
Akron, ann. subs 4 25 
Franklin, ann. subs. 1 50 
Bath, ann. subs. 3 lw 
Wellington, ann. subs. 25 93 
a, ann. subs, 6 U0 
yria, ann. subs. 28 00 
Richfield, donations : 30 
Strongsville, ann. subs, 10 0v 
Brecksville, ann. subs, 10 00 
Burion, ann. subs. 14 50 


Claridon, ann. subs. 
Donations 


9 75 
11 60—21 35 


Huntshurgh, ann, subs, 350 
Madison, South Parish, ann. subs, 12 00 
| Unionville, ann. subs, 14 50 

Hampde n, ann, subs. 6 59 
Fem. Ed. Soc. 35——6 97 
Je Fereon, ann. subs, & 00 
Morgan, G. W. St. John 5 00 
Airtiand, ann, sits. 5 00 
Fitchritle, ann, subs. 1 00 
Wakeman, ann, subs. t 50 
Milan, Pres. church 30 00 

Ne son, Fem. Ed. Society 8 50 
| Stephen Ballwin, dowation 2 00—-i0 50 

fustenburgh, Young Men's Ed. Soe. 2 50 

Young Ladies Ed. Soe. 1) 06 

Donations ll <5 
Annual subscription 22 25—157 06 
Amount reluncded 19 00 
$79 35 

UTICA AGENCY. 
[Mr. Jesse Doolittle, Utica, Tr.] 
Augusta, in part, payment of amount subscrib- 

od, &. 3. Knos 20 00 
Pr. sundry individuals Il 77—-31 77 
Arkport, tr. Mrs. Susan Hurlburt 5 00 

Deithi, tr. Fem. Benev. Society, to const. Rev. F. K. 

Maxweil,a lL. M. of Pres. Ed. Soc. $30; from 

the Monthly Concert cont. $30 to const. Rev, Ure 
lando LL. Kirtland, a Ll. M. of Pres. Ed. Soc. 60 00 

Fayetteville, fr. J. McVickar 5. P. Flint 3. Sundry in- 

" dividuals 2 25 10 25 
Jamesville, by A. P. Gould " 50 
Lenor, Quality Hill, 5 05 

Wampsvile, 6 s4—11 &9 
Manlius, 25 00 
Oneida Presbytery, amount coll. at the installation of 

Rev. A. Sedgwick, at Rome 13 00 
Otisco, tr. Rev. Richard Corning 10 00 
Owego, tr. Fem. Ed. Soc. 6. Fr. Pres. Cong. 69; 

30 of which to const. Charles B. Pixby, a L. M. of 

P. EF. Sec. and 30 to const. Mrs. Charles White, a 

L.. M. of Pres. Ed. Soc. 75 00 
Salina, fr. Fem, Benev. Soc. by Mrs. Jerusha A. 

Forbes 10 00 
Skeneateles, fr. the Pres. Cong. $30 of which to const. 

Mrs. S. W. Brace, a L. M. of Pres. Ed. Soc. 44 00 
Springfield, fr. Fem. Ed, Soe. by Miss Rosetta I. A. 

Parmelee, T'r. also 1 box of clothing, valued at $7 10 25 








Utica, tr. an unknown donor, by the Rev. S. 


C. Aiken, the tenth pay’t. towards educat- 

ing & young man for the ministry 37 50 
Fr. the 3d church 5 54 
Fr. Ladies in the Ist church, in part payment 


towards the Aiken scholarship tor 1534, by 
M. Bigg 
By collection 


40 00 





$13,950 25 


54 87—137 91 


Cash rec'd. for sale of Jewelry 8 93 
} Cash refunded by a former beneficiary 150 00 
$603 50 
SUMMARY. 
Parent Society, 8,788 67° 
Maine Branch, 285 86+ 
New Hampshire Branch, 22 Let 
North Western Branch 185 60T 
Connecticut Branch 411 70+ 
Pres!yterian Ed. Society, 2,861 457, ** 
Western Reserve Branch, 791 35 
Utica Agency, 603 50 


* This is exclusive of the $200 received from the New Hamp- 


shire Branch. 


t In addition to these sums, there has been received into the 





above, 
From Maine, 55 38 
‘* New Hampshire, 12 50 
© Vermont, 63 22 
** Connecticut, exclu. of Legacies 115 50 
** New York, &. do. do. 4 50 
$251 10 


_| Treasury of the Parent Society, and included in its receipts 


** Exclusive of $175 67, received from the Utica Agency. 





during the quarter ending July 9, 1834. 


» | Clothing rec'd at the Rooms of the Parent Society 


Ashby, fr. a few females in the Orthodox Soc. by Miss Sally E. 


Manning, 5 collars, 6 shirts, and 4 pr. socks. 


| Peterboro’, N. H. fr. Fem. Aux. Ed. Soc. 1 box, containin 


8 pr. woolen socks, 5 collars, 2 shirts, 3 pillow cases, 


stock, 1 quilt. 


Wenham, fr. ‘* Young Ladies Reading Society,”? by Rev. Es 
P. Sperry, 3 shirts, 4 pr. socks, 2 collars, valued at $5 50. 





